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LADY BLANCHE'S SALON. 



CHAPTER I. 

I PBOPOSE MY PLAN — ^IT IS OEIGINAL AND 
ALL-EMBBAGING AND GAPTUBES LADY 
BLANCHE. 

It is the delightful hour of half- past 
five, when the prospect of an eight- 
o'clock dinner just begins to gladden the 
atmosphere and tea as an interlude 
comes to soothe the weary march of 
time. 

Imagine a dainty London drawing 
room, small to be sure, but crowded with 
bric-a-brac; and reclining on a divan the 
daintiest, fairest little hostess that ever 
discussed abstruse propositions with a 
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gentleman approaching forty. She was 
looking up confidingly into my eyes. 

"Which is the mainspring that moves 
most people?" she asked, "love or hate?" 

"Love and hate both belong to the 
heroic period," I replied. "They each 
become obsolete on the advent of the 
machine age. We are ashamed to love, 
and to hate — we have no time." 

"And are all the emotions reduced to 
the same dead level of commonplace?" 

"They are shackled, bridled," I replied 
dogmatically; "but prejudices rather 
than principles still govern the world." 

Little Lady Blanche was a great chum 
of mine— one of those chums a man of 
middle age most appreciates. She would 
let you talk on any subject appertaining 
to the world, the flesh, or the devil, and 
it was quite safe, since her husband was 
always in the next room. Besides, he 
was qually a chum of mine and raison de 
plus we generally talked across a tea 
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table— that exemplar of all the domestic 
virtues. 

"You have no romance in your soul," 
she smiled. 

**No romance!*' escaped me in my 
surprise, and I could hear Sir John 
laugh stolidly from his den next door. 
The fact is Sir John hugely enjoyed 
these dissertations of ours. His 
whole day in London revolved around 
them, and I believe he would have 
died of ennui had not his wife thus 
helped him out. She was the daughter 
of a Scotch earl, more noted for wit 
than wisdom, and he a Yorkshire baronet 
very much bored in town. 

•*Komance!" I repeated hotly. "My 
soul is fairly steeped in romance. The 
trouble is that women have so much less 
sentiment in their compositions than 
men that they refuse to credit us with 
any.'' 

"Prove it!" 
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"You have proved it by your own lips. 
You require demonstration as f ir a ma- 
thematical problem. In the first place, 
woman rather inspires sentiment than is 
inspired by it. She is more precise than 
man, and is far behind him in pursuits 
requiring the exercise of imagination. 
She is economical (when her expenses 
come out of her own pocket) — conven- 
tional though emotional, and, finally, in 
any bargain gets the better of a man." 

"Enough— I don't agree with you.'^ 

"You never do." 
. "That is because you are always 
wrong. Now, if you will admit your de- 
feat, I will give you the coup de grdce — 
will prove to you that all real sentiment 
—all true romance — every generous in- 
stinct, in fact, must belong to us. What 
is the fundamental difference between 
man and woman?" 

"Fundamental! What a portentous 
word for pretty little lips." 
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"Fundamental difference in predomi- 
nating motive, I mean." 

"More portentous still. But — I give it 
up. 

"Why, the predominating motive of 
woman is to sacrifice herself for others, 
while that of man is to sacrifice others 
for himself.'' 

"Ha! ha! ha!" this from Sir John in 
the next room. 

"I will admit that some men are lack- 
ing in sentiment," and my gaze turned 
severely in Sir John ' s direction . ' * But the 
plan I came here to-day to unfold will 
convince you that if sentiment and lofty 
purpose have aught in common, there is 
one man who is sufficiently endowed with 
both to atone for the deficiencies of his 
entire sex," and I rose and placed my 
back to the fireplace, which now, befit- 
ting the summer solstice, was done up in 
curl papers. 

"A plan to unfold," she cried. 
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** Yes— new and original," I continued 
grandiloquently, "and one that is big 
with promise for future generations." 

"For years have I waited, and you have 
something to propose at last. Remem- 
ber — there is nothing new but the for- 
gotten."" 

*''0h, woman! cynicism is the sepul- 
cher of enthusiasm. Behold, my soul 
craved sympathy and you fling an epi- 
gram at my head !" I always characterized 
any sharp retort of miladi as an epigram. 
It pleased her, and cost me nothing. 

"The plan concerns my visits here. 
However entertaining to myself, I fear 
they have been of little practical value. 
My suggestion is that we conduct our 
conversations on some system that may 
redound to the improvement of the 
world." 

"I see! I see!" she exclaimed. 

"We will take up each question of 
the day separately, discuss it at length, 
and " 
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**And settle the affairs of the uni- 
verse?" 

"Precisely," I answered. 

"Oh, Henry," she cried, **you have 
given me an outlet to my ambition. My 
dream has always been to accomplish, 
to settle something. But where shall we 
begin?" 

"At the end— where women mostly 
begin their novels." 

"Now you are cynical. No, we shall 
begin at the beginning." 

"Then at the first cause." 

"The first cause is God," she returned, 
more seriously. 

"But what is your idea of God?" I 
asked. 

"God is the principle of goodness," she 
answered. 

"God is the principle of love," was 
my reply. 

"But I thought you said love as well 
as hate had become obsolete?" 
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There is time since creation for it to 
have grown obsolete. Besides, there are 
many kinds of love." 

"What kind of love do you moan?" 
she asked. 

•'The love of order." 

"Then order must have existed before 
love," she objected. 

"Not necessarily," I replied. 

"It must. Everything is produced by 
love. Love is the first parent even of an 
abstract thought. And besides, we must 
really decide on something," she con- 
tinued more lightly, "otherwise, we shall 
get nowhere." 

"Right you are," said Sir John enter- 
ing the room. 

"Oh, what do you want, John? We are 
really so awfully engaged." 

"Only a match, dear. How would fire 
do for a beginning?" he continued. 
"Everything ends, you know, in smoke 
and ashes," 
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Sir John, when he is looking for a 
match, becomes simply intolerable. He 
stumbles over the footstools, opens 
every . little box and whatnot on every 
table, and puts the nerves of his wife 
generally on edge. 

"Where were we?" she asked. 

"That's the question," he said, retir- 
ing with his match at last. 

"Oh, yes, we had decided that the first 
principle was love," she said. 

"Yes," I assented, "we decided on 
that." 

"Love must also be the secret of gravi- 
tation," she continued, "the 'attraction 
between different bodies so evenly dis- 
tributed in the universe that each par- 
ticular world is kept revolving in its own 
orbit." 

"And the end of everything is when 
they come together with a crash," I 
ventured, "that will reduce the universe 
to one vast insentient conglomerate." 
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^'Precisely/' she said. 

*' Bravo! we have advanced," I cried. 
**We have not only settled the Alpha, 
but we have reached the Omega of the 
universe as well." 

"There is only the betwixt and the be- 
tween to decide," she observed naively. 

••That is all," was my reply. 



/ 
I 
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CHAPTER 11. 

**A DASH OP SPBNOEB — A TRIFLE OF KANT — 
A SPRINKLING OF HEINRICH HEINE AND 
A PINCH OF MALLOCK." 

I KNOW nothing more delightful than to 
settle these great problems in a cozy little 
drawing room of a pleasant sunny after- 
noon. They are really so easy to master, 
too, if you suppress prolonged discus- 
sion on the other side. You state your 
premises, you mix in a dash of Spencer 
or of Huxley, a trifle of Kant, a sprink- 
ling of Heinrich Heine, and a pinch of 
Mallock, and presto! the amalgam be- 
comes an original theory, quite as valid 
as any one else's — regardless of the name 
that caps it. Shy as I am to confess it, 
a weakness for abstract speculation pos- 
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sessed me; and, despite a mild vein of 
cynicism and a certain flippancy of 
speech/I was a dreamer, and had always 
been one. 

Why, long ago, in the days of my 
youth when Sir John's fag at Eton, 
I would seek the fields, and, lying back 
in the grass with my face upward, 
would watch the fleecy clouds chasing 
each other across the blue above my 
head and wonder what it all meant. Sir 
John would scout these musings then 
very much as he did my musings now; 
but somehow we hung along together 
through our university career, as we had 
done through boyhood. He was so big 
and kindly that he seemed a veritable 
tower of strength, and was just the kind 
of man for a dreamer to tie to. When he 
married eight years ago, I selfishly op- 
posed the match, as all best friends do, 
but makmg my amends at last with 
madame, I had been taken into the fold. 
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A ruptured engagement, of which more 
anon, an uncertain seat in Parliament, 
the authorship of half a dozen shadowy 
books, and now a sinecure post under 
government, had rather facilitated than 
retarded the development of my friend- 
ship with her. My career gave me the 
proper point d^apui in a woman's eyes. 
I could claim a little credit for my ac- 
complishments, and a little sympathy 
for my supposed disappointment at what 
had been left undone. 
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CHAPTER nr. 

PEN PICTUBES OF THE SOULS. 

It must not be inferred that I was the 
only one of her fold. The next in status 
to myself was a Positivist of the ad- 
vanced Spencer school, with sallow com- 
plexion, gold -rimmed glasses and an in- 
cisive manner. My dislike of him I 
attributed to his inveterate pessimism 
and his general tendency to object, per- 
haps I was merely jealous, at the promi- 
nent place he held in the establishment. 

Then, there was an unfrocked priest 
who had left the Church for the study of 
bacteriology, and, it was said, in com- 
pany with a layman's wife; a medium - 
sized man with a blue-black beard, a milk- 
'white complexion and the most lumi- 
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nous eyes I ever beheld. He was at 
present engaged in editing a psychologi- 
cal review with but moderate success 
and can be defined, perhaps, as a Spiritu- 
alist. 

There was a Parsee who wore a purple 
turban, and brought with him the atmos- 
phere of far away lands and religions. 
Him I shall define as a Mystic, though he 
had a trick of every now and then 
awakening from his mysticism, and say- 
ing something very practical and to the 
point. 

Besides these there was a Jewish 
rabbi, also with a dark beard, and a 
habit of sitting uneasily on the edge of 
a chair, twirling the smallest and most 
delicately shaped hands ever seen off a 
woma»-8 wrists. 

The more worldly elements of her 
coterie were represented by an artist 
who could paint, but could not talk, 
whom I rather liked ; and an artist who 
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could talk and who could not paint, 
whom I loathed. It may be paren- 
thetically observed that in the artistic 
temperament, the capacity to talk seems 
in an inverse ratio to the capacity to 
produce. 

Besides, there was an extremely hand- 
some youth of the fresh English type, as 
yet unknown to fame, who played di- 
vinely on the violoncello. 

An inventor in search of capital that 
proved illusive; a dramatist who had had 
six plays damned and a d6cad6 poet, re- 
sponsible for the failure of his publisher, 
combined to form, in the expressive lan- 
guage of Sir John, "The d dest mix- 
ture a respectable house in London could 
produce.*' 

Through one or other of the above 
mentioned lights occasionally broke in to 
illumine our tete-d-tetes over the tea 
table, they generally presented them- 
selves in their collective capacity each 
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Thursday evening. These reunions just- 
ified Lady Blanche's claim to a salon 
and she sympathetically dubbed its fre- 
quenters "her Souls/' designations that 
invariably aroused the mingled amuse- 
ment and contempt of Sir John. **Her 
salon indeed?" he muttered to me at the 
close of one of these gatherings, after 
seeing the last guest out the door, "she 
ought to call them her seances and the 
company ghosts, for they are all ghosts 
of expired hopes. The fact is,'* he con- 
tinued, as we returned to the drawing 
room, "Blanche likes failures. She can 
play the leading part so much easier 
with the derelicts of life than with 
really successful people. Take your own 
case, for instance," he continued with 
pardonable frankness, "if you had any- 
thing particular to do, you wouldn't have 
the time to be here so much, and would 
be less inclined to submit to her whims. 
But you're all a pack of incapables, and 
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being incapable, you oflFer her an effec- 
tive background." 

**I will admit the charge, so far as the 
rest are concerned/* I replied, somewhat 
nettled, "but you don't understand my 
case. The fact is the age has left us few 
achievements worthy of accomplishment; 
otherwise, I have an instinctive recogni- 
tion that I would have made my mark. 
The rest of Lady Blanche's coterie are 
failures, as you truly say — derelicts on 
the ocean of life. Yet her encourage- 
ment of them is not attributable to any 
ambition to shine in the midst of dark- 
ness, but to her natural kindness of heart 
that goes out to disappointment." 

**She can't keep real celebrities as 
completely under her thumb. They slip 
away, having other occupation than 
talk." 

"Oh, John, I'm really, truly shocked," 
cried her ladyship in propria persona 
re-entering the room, "Granting that I 
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do like failures, you ought to be the last 
to complain." 

"Ha, ha, ha," that^s between the eyes 
isn't it? But " 

"All you can do," she continued, is to 
hunt and to shoot and to drink whisky 
and water and €6 smoke big cigars." 

"Well, I'm a real, live man, whatever 
my tastes may bo, and not an effigy of a 
man, as your ghosts are. If all I can do is 
to hunt and shoot and drink whisky, I am 
a master in these arts, ain't I as well as 
in forgiving a little lady when she gets 
crusty," and the dear fellow put his arm 
about his wife's waist. 

Would that he had drawn her with him 

then and there to the other end of the 

world! It would have been better for all 

our Bakes — for his, for hers and mine. 

^ But why anticipate? He merely kissed 

^■her and bade her good night. Alas ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

''he thbew a bope into the aib, climbed 

IT AND DISAPPEABED IN SPACE — ^WE ALL 
SAW HIM, THE ABTIST SKETCHED HIM 
AS HE CLIMBED, BUT THE CAMEBA SHOWED 
NOTHING." 

And yet the ** ghosts" represented each 
in his own person a phase of thought 
that went to make up the life of the great 
world about them, possibly more accen- 
tuated in its expression than if accom- 
panied by conspicuous success on the 
part of its exponent. Nor because they 
had not achieved distinction is it en- 
tirely fair to pronounce their efforts fail- 
ures. Professor Kiljoy occupied a chair 
of natural philosophy in a small univer- 
sity ; the Parsee was editing a dictionary 
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of the various Indian dialects; the ex- 
priest's review was largely quoted by 
the papers if it did not sell, and at least 
the non-talkative artist was an A. R. A, 
Neither were Sir John's reflections on my 
own failures entirely justified. My 
books had sold, my bills had passed in 
Parliament and the post I held under 
government was not entirely ornamental. 
Nevertheless, my career had not quite 
satisfied me. There was something lack- 
ing in it. Perhaps I had lived too much 
for myself, but let that pass, as all our 
lives do. 

To return to our gatherings. Uncon- 
sciously, the private confidences I had 
enjoyed with Blanche got to be the texts 
for the conversations that ruled at the 
meetings of the Souls. Thus, in con- 
formity with settling the aff^airs of the 
universe, we discussed every subject 
from the First Cause to Chinese litera- 
ture. 



.r 
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One evening, while on the subject of 
mind transference, second sight, etc., 
we got into an argument about the differ- 
ence between the spiritual and material, 
when the ex-priest turned his great, un- 
canny eyes on Professor Kiljoy*s face. 
There was no love lost between them, for 
they were always disagreeing, and it was 
the Positivist who was usually to blame. 

** There may be more in spirituality 
than Professor Kiljoy admits," observed 
Dr. Tabier at last. "When a priest, I 
was converted by the perusal of Darwin. 
Consequently I left the priesthood 
for the practice of medicine" — report 
said that Dr. Tabier had left the Church 
for other reasons — but that is not the 
point. "I soon found that there were 
conditions in the material world to which 
my reason could no more reconcile itself 
than it had been able to do in the relig- 
ious world; indeed, my own eyes have 
beheld phenomena that could not be ac- 
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counted for by any known laws of 
science. So I gave up materialism as I 
gave up the Church." 

**How interesting/' said Lady Blanche. 
**But let us have an instance of some of 
these phenomena." 

"A few years ago a woman was giving 
exhibitions that puzzled all Paris," re- 
plied Dr. Tabier. **She was what you 
call a clairvoyant. I decided to test 
her powers in a private exhibition and 
invited her to my room with twelve of , 
the best known scientists of France. 
She came. The doors were all locked, 
and we inclosed her in a specially ar- 
ranged receptacle like a telephone -box. 
We waited for nearly an hour, when sud- 
denly there were twelve more people in 
the room besides ourselves, moving 
^bout between our chairs. We talked 
and conversed with them, though we did 
not know them. Then they vanished as 
mysteriously as they came," 
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"There is. nothing very extraordinary 
about that," said Professor Kil joy — "she 
simply hypnotized you " 

"But what is hypnotism? Many claim 
that our present existence is a delusion. 
I am inclined to acept that belief. If so, 
how can you measure the substantiality 
of delusions? Those figures she pro- 
duced might have been as real to them- 
selves as our lives appear to some of us. 
The hypnotist may be simply the me- 
dium of introducing the delusion inhabi- 
ting one world to the delusion inhabiting 
another, and she may herself be a de- 
lusion also." 

"It is all sham," said Professor Kil joy 
annoyed. 

"Just my claim, I only go a step fur- 
ther. Even adopting your own mater- 
ialistic method of reasoning, however, it 
is easy to prove how inadequate it is." 

"Go on," observed the professor. 

"A rat can see in the dark; otherwise, 
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how could he scamper through the walls 
of a house," commenced Dr. Tabier. 
"A mosquito is supposed to hear certain 
sounds that defy the human ear. Try to 
photograph a metal urn in a dark room 
— there is no impression on the plate ; 
but fill it with water of a certain degree 
of heat, and it stands out bold and clear 
on your plate. Again, two years ago 
you would not have admitted the possi- 
bility of a R6ntgen ray penetrating 
opaque substances." 

"What does all that go to prove?" 
asked Professor Kiljoy. 

"Why simply that your capacity of 
seeing or hearing to-day is limited, while 
to-morrow it may be expanded. You 
must not, therefore, narrow down to your 
present capacities the test of the exist- 
ence of everything, even in the material 
world." 

But I don't," said the professor. 
You have often said you accept 
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nothing that you cannot see, feel, hear 
or weigh." 

*•! meant •• 

*• Hypnotism must be recognized as a 
force in nature," said the dramatist. 
*•! have been thinking of introducing it 
upon the stage," and he complacently 
surveyed his figure in a large pier glass. 

"It is by hypnotism that the feats of 
our Indian conjurers are explained," ob- 
served the Parsee, who could be very 
matter-of fact when he cared. "At 
least, you in the West call a thing ex- 
plained when you can find new words to 
express it, eh!" (The "eh!" represents a 
little clicklike laugh with which the 
Parsee drove home any fling or cyni- 
cism, a habit he not infrequently in- 
dulged in when in any other than the 
mystic mood.) "I remember a com- 
mission sent out by the French So- 
ciety of Psychological Kesearch to in- 
vestigate these so-called tricks," he con- 
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tinued. "I secured them a fakir and ar- 
ranged an exhibition in the garden of a 
friend's house. The fakir threw a rope 
into the air, climbeduponit and disap- 
peared. We all saw it. The artist who 
accompanied us sketched him in the act 
of climbing, but the photographic plate, 
revealed nothing except the fakir stand- 
ing on the ground." 

**I have sometimes thought," said the 
artist who could talk but could not paint, 
"that the spirituality of a man may be 
more material than we suppose. Indeed 
I see that a person in Paris claims to 
photograph the soul." 

"They'll next claim to photograph the 
principle of perpetual motion," said the 
professor. "Show me the evidence that 
there is such a thing as a soul, and then 
ril grant you that it may be photo- 
graphed." 

"You ought not to wait for the evi- 
dence to be presented to you," said the 
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ex-priest, **you should reach out to find 
it. It is just here where Positivism fails. 
It has done good work up to a certain 
point^hen it stops, and falls down, and 
worships its own progress. Evolution, 
which is its shibboleth, merely marks a • 
stage of development. As now under- 
stood, it will become obsolete if it has 
not already become so. There is the 
evolution of evolution, and new men 
must take hold where the antiquated 
leave off." 

"And the point where new men are to 
take hold is photography?" asked the 
professor ironically. 

* 'Perhaps. The man of whom my 
friend speaks is on the right track. 
To use his own words, he experimented 
on himself for ninety days before he 
decided to make his work public. 
Every day he photographed himself, 
choosing the moments when his soul 
was particularly active. If he was 
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nervous, sad, preoccupied, the luminous 
points on the plates were dim, wavering 
and massed together, whereas if he was 
joyous and light hearted, they were full 
of vitality. Even plants possess a soul 
and a suflBcient amount of sensibility to 
render them fit subjects for such experi- 
ments. A Portuguese, I read the other 
day, tried to photograph some plants 
which he had just gathered, but obtained 
no result. Thereupon, he tore them to 
pieces, crushed them in his hands and 
otherwise tortured them, and this time 
he was not disappointed. The plate con- 
tained fluidic impressions very similar to 
those which are obtained when a sickly 
person is the subject. All this is a 
matter of record. I merely quote what 
has been done, but I am convinced that 
some kind of an atmosphere, so to speak, 
exceptional and invisible as yet to the 
eye, embraces the soul and that alone 
by untiring experiment can we reveal the 
nature of vital force," 
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'*Iti8 all charlatanism,'' said the pro- 
fessor. "You mix up terms and then 
draw deductions from them. Vital force 
is one thing — what you call the soul is an- 
other. Boil down the popular conception 
of the soul, and we find it nothing but 
volatized vanity. The immortalization 
of the Ego." 

*'Then it is one and the same with 
vital force after all," laughed the 
dramatist. "The most vital of all forces 
in this world is just that same vanity." 

"You play on words, sir, as is perhg^ps 
natural," replied the professor mean- 
ingly, alluding to the profession of the 
dramatist. *' Perhaps I ought to remind 
you, however, that in the popular con- 
ception, the true sphere of the soul is not 
this world, but the next. Nevertheless, 
it is not the soul that I deny, but the ex- 
istence of any proof, except man's van- 
ity, of its survival after death." 

•*I do not admit your statement," said 
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the Par see— "nothing of a materialistic 
nature ever dies, and why the spiritual? 
According to my faith, death is but a 
chasm over which along Chinvad the 
soul, like a spark, is wafted to Paradise, 
for the spirit in man is but a spark of our 
holy fire, and fire is eternal.** 
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CHAPTER V. 

'*YOU OF THE WEST SAIL AGBOSS THE SEA 
TO UPSET OUE FAITHS — AND YET ALL 
THE TIME YOU ABE AT SEA ABOUT YOUB 
OWN.'* 

Often our themes ran over into a 
second seance when it was usual to pick 
up the thread as nearly as possible where 
it had been dropped. Such was the case 
to-night and the professor opened by at- 
tacking theParsee's closing statement of 
the preceding evening which he had en- 
tered in his notebook. 

** Admitting your argument of the other 
night," said the professor, "that spirit- 
uality and fire have a common basis, indi- 
vidual consciousness bears to spirituality 
the same relation that an individual fire — 
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the fire of that lamp, for instance — bears 
to fire as an element, but because you 
cannot suppress the element is no reason 
to suppose you cannot extinguish the 
lamp.'* 

His hand sought the extinguisher. 
The Parsee restrained him. '*No, no," 
he cried, "it is a symbol of Ahura Mazda, 
and should never be extinguished with- 
out necessity. A person's consciousness 
may float out of seeing existence like the 
light of that lamp by my breath — like a 
strain of music — the evaporation of an 
aroma, but Ahura Mazda is all-pervad- 
ing and keeps their spirit alive." 

**You are vague," retorted the pro- 
fessor. **The soul, if it concerns us, 
must be a conscious soul — consciousness 
must die. It distinctly has a beginning, 
and what has a beginning must have an 
end.'* 

"In the true philosophy there is no end 
or beginning as there is no past or fu- 
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ture,*' said Dr. Tabier. ** There is only 
the everlasting present. Both space 
and time are mere conditions of thought." 

"God I am," said the rabbi impres- 
sively. 

"You of the West sail across the sea to 
upset our faiths," said the Parsee, •^and 
all the time you are at sea about your 
own. That is what I do not understand . ' ' 

"I believe in a future state," sighed 
Blanche. * * The satisfaction of every un- 
realized dream on earth. If there was 
no future state, what object would there 
be in being born?" 

"You are getting the cart before the 
horse," said Dr. Kiljoy, turning on her 
poor ladyship. "People are not born for 
any particular favor to themselves, nor 
do they continue to live for any particular 
good to themselves. They are the mere 
outcome of certain chemical conditions. 
Matter assumes a brief span of conscious- 
ness. Later, the matter is transformed. 
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but the consciousness comes to an end 
like the close of my sentence/' 

**We may continue to live in our crea- 
tions,*' said the dramatist. 

I could see the inventor start into life. 
His creative faculties during the last fif- 
teen years had been concentrated upon 
an improvement in bridges which he be- 
lieved was to revolutionize the world. 

"Your views are very singular to 
mine," he said, turning to the last 
speaker. **My theory is that the soul 
within us is the spirit of our good work, 
and this lives on forever in connection 
with our name. One devotes one's life 
perhaps to some contrivance for increas- 
ing the material well-being or conveni- 
ence of man." 

"And held up by suspension ropes?" 
asked the talkative non-painting artist 
pointedly. 

"Very likely, sir— held up by suspen- 
sion ropes. For years, sir, I have been 
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perfecting such a boon for my fellow- 
men. Capital, as yet, refuses its coun- 
tenance, but one of these days, it will 
relent, and my name will live forever." 

**You are mistaken," said Professor 
Kiljoy. **No fame lasts forever. Be- 
sides, I fear your bridge will never be 
built in your day. Capital is suspicious 
of enthusiasm, but some other man after 
you may strike upon your plans, seduce 
capital, perfect your bridge and make a 
fortune. Some town that straddles a 
river will give him a huge civic banquet. 
In reply to the plaudits of the assembled 
company, he will speak with becoming 
modesty about his bridge; then at the 
close of his speech, if he be particularly 
magnanimous he may add that he does 
not owe everything entirely to himself-? 
that there was a man called (here he will 
stumble over several names and perhaps 
recall yours) to whom a trifle of praise 
is due. You will have no right to com- 
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plain for, perhaps, you have uncon- 
sciously taken your ideas from some one 
else. But while your name will not live, 
your idea may live and germinate. The 
man who stole but made practical your 
idea will not even live himself. There 
are at the most a dozen names that have 
outlived two thousand years — Confucius, 
Buddha and Moses who have lasted three 
and not one that I know of that can be 
proved to have lingered longer, except, 
perhaps, Adam, who is a myth.'* 

There was nothing more heard that 
evening from the engineer. Professor 
Kiljoy sat down with the pleased expres- 
sion a man always assumes when he has 
knocked out the props from under an- 
cPther man's stool. 

Fortunately, supper was soon after- 
ward announced. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BLANCHE DISCOVEBS A NEW WAY OP SHOWING 

OFF HEB GHABMS. 

While it is to be inferred thai the Souls 
had all dined as late and as sumptuously 
as ourselves it had been discovered that a 
dash of champagne and a light supper in 
nowise detracted from the enthusiasm 
of the reunions, consequently they were 
generally diversified by a descent to the 
dining room. Indeed if the collations 
had developed a greater substantiality 
than usual to the ordinary London enter^ 
tainment, it was because of Sir John's 
kindly, if cynical belief, that the idea of 
a previous dinner on the part of all the 
guests conflicting seriously with their ap- 
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petites, was rather polite than tenable as 
an assumption. Indeed he went so far 
as to assure me once that he considered 
Lis suppers an inseparable corollary of 
the seances, for if he so much as knocked 
off the champagne, he felt persuaded at- 
tendance at them would show a decline. 
I dared him to venture such an hypothe- 
sis to miladi — but he never went so far as 
that. 

While there was no fixed rule, we gen- 
erally drew our seats about the table, 
Blanche taking her usual place at one 
end, I next to her and Sir John at 
the other end. I have sometimes 
suspected — and the suspicion I admit 
is contemptible, therefore unmanly 
(or let me say manly, because it is 
masculine, and consequently base), that 
the motive of this rather formal service 
was that in it Blanche found a new kind 
of effectiveness for her charms. The 
cloth was n^yeup laid as at dinner and tI}Q 
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dark, highly polished mahogany brought 
out with extraordinary luster her ex- 
quisite blondness and the sheeny white- 
ness of her toilet. At all events I 
thought she never looked so attractive as 
when presiding over her unconventional 
guests in this semi-unconventional for- 
mality. Quite like a little queen she 
looked as she sat there, and she had a 
way of occasionally lighting a cigarette 
that ranged smoking among the fine arts. 



I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DOBS 0HBI8TIANITY DENY SOULS TO WOMEN? 

On the evening in question we de- 
scended to the dining room according to 
our habit. Blanche took her accustomed 
seat — and I my own under her wing — 
that is beside her. For some reason or 
other we were all particularly serious 
that evening ; and as if impressed by the 
names of Buddha and Confucius so re- 
cently invoked, we turned to some of 
the earlier phases of religious belief. At 
last my turn came to take the floor and I 
was learnedly describing the points of 
differences between the Shu-King, and 
the Shi-King, the Li-King and the Yi- 
King when I was brought to a stop by a 
cynical question from Professor Kiljoy 
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as to the inspiration of the Dham-Makak- 
Kappa vattana- Sutta. 

"Take it all together, I think I prefer 
Paganism," said thed6cade poet wearily. 
**It has quite as much on which to stand 
as any other religion — it is far more 
beautiful and requires no effort of the 
mind." Then running his hands through 
his locks he burst into quotation • 

"The world is too much with us. late and soon 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see ib nature that is ours. 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, or every thing, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not. Great God ! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less for- 
lorn; 
H[ave sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed bom." 

^*The beauty of Paganism was it's 
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weakness/* said Professor Kiljoy, who 
detested poetry. **It succumbed to 
Christianity which, however little it 
can appeal to us now, was certainly 
virile. Your strong and simple faiths 
die hardest. Mahometanism, for in- 
stance, is the Unitarianism of the East 
and will outlive " 

"You admire Mahometanism,' inter- 
jected Lady Blanche caustically, **be- 
cause it denies souls to women." 

"You remember Mahomet's answer to 
a lady who put that same complaint to 
him," smiled the Parsee, ** *Only old 
women are denied souls,' the prophet 
is said to have replied." 

"But that makes it worse," cried 
Blanche. 

"Not so," replied the Parsee. "For 
according to Mahomet all women are 
made young again the moment they em- 
brace the true faith." 

**That accounts for the spread of the 
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true faith, at least among women/* said 
Professor Kiljoy, "and will keep it alive 
when all others have expired, as I was 
interrupted in observing.'' 

"Christianity holds out even less hope 
to women," observed the Parsee. ** I 
have studied your Scriptures carefully 
and I defy any one to show me a passage 
that promises her a future life. Besides, 
according to your faith, woman is typical 
of temptation, of the fall of man, and if 
future life is a reward, woman would not 
deserve it." 

"What an outrageous sentiment," cried 
Blanche. "The idea that woman who in 
labor and agony brings man into the 
world should not share in any reward he 
enjoys." 

"I have sometimes tiiought," said the 
artist who could paint but not talk, "that 
when the great riddle is solved, it will be 
found that sex is the basis of a future 
state. I can't exactly explain what I 
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mean, but future life may be a uniting of 
the two sexes into one — in some com- 
plete and perfect harmony.*' 

**What you mean," said the talkative 

artist glibly, "is that sensualism 

*By making of the next world a 
heaven— will atone for making of this a 
hell/ •• 

"Sensuality and alcohol," began the 
professor, "are responsible for *' 

"We are getting away from the sub- 
ject," I protested, "we were discussing a 
future state." 

"We have only decided," lisped the 
poet, " *that we are such stuff as dreams 
are made of and our little life is rounded 
by a sleep.* " 

"Future life is a hope," exclaimed the 
dramatist. "All we know is that we 
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That we are nof," cried Dr. Tabier: 
I maintain all we know is that we are 
not:' 
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** Bravo!'* exclaimed Sir John. **We 
have struck bed rock at last. We have 
settled the knotty problem by deciding 
that we are ''not.'* 

We all looked askance at Sir John. He 
had a half-supercilious, half-humorous, 
way which was extremely discouraging 
to the kind of research we were engaged 
in. Thus while the conversation lin- 
gered on, it was in a more desultory 
Lhion. 

"How sad it all is," sighed Lady 
Blanche at last, **and yet, one might ask 
whether it is not better to be unhappy 
than happy. For if one is happy, time 
passes so quickly." 

**0n the same principle as when I was 
at home from school," I observed with 
mock seriousness: "lused to try and in- 
vent the most irksome tasks so that my 
vacation might seem longer." 

**Why are we here if there is to be no 
hereafter?" she asked wistfully. 
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"Ah — that is the question.'* 

**My own theory is that we are here 
for some purpose," said the artist who 
could paint but not talk. 

"Perhaps to serve as connecting links 
to a higher development,** said Professor 
Kiljoy, "which our remote progeny will 
alone benefit by,** he went on to add, less 
encouragingly. 

"Perhaps Dr. Tabier is right, and 
we are not here at all — we may be all de- 
lusions,'* said the artist who could talk 
but not paint. 

"And what is your view?** asked Lady 
Blanche turning to the young musician. 

"I have no view — I can only feel," said 
the young man as he drew his bow across 
his violoncello. "Perhaps we are here 
to try and forget ourselves* and doing so, 
may live again in some strain of melody 
that mingles with the music of the 
spheres,*' and he began to play, and as 
he played we were all spellbound. 
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Yes, music is divine. It raises one to the 
gods, and mingling with the gods, we for- 
get that we live. We are here to forget 
ourselves. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A SENTIMENTALIST IN A LONDON HANSOM. 

"Yes, but how can we forget our- 
selves?" It was Lady Blanche who spoke. 
We were standing on the balcony. All 
the guests had departed, and Sir John had 
bidden us good-night. An unwonted 
pensiveness was upon her, and she 
looked at the moon over the foliage of 
the park opposite. 

"How can we forget ourselves?*' I re- 
peated. "By thinking of others?** 

"And yet, face to face with nature, 
how small we all seem. Think of the 
millions of men and women who have 
looked up at that dark page for the re- 
ply we are seeking.*' 
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** Because I was very unhappy as a 
boy/' 

Are you happy now?" 
Who is?" 

Henry, has any one entered your 
life?" 

**I have had no life. I have only ex- 
isted." 

"Henry, has any one ruined your life? 
Oh, sometimes — sometimes — how can I 
say it?" 

"Say what?" 

"Sometimes I have wondered whether 
if you had never met me you might 
have been happier. Have I ruined your 
life?" 

"You have made my life." 

"Well, if you had never met me, might 
you not have cared for some one else?" 

"I could never care for any one else, 
because I would always be comparing 
her with you." 

"But weren't you engaged once?" 
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What are you two discussing out 
there?" called Sir John. 

"The stars and the moon,** was my 
reply. 

"The devil you are. Well, it's time 
for Blanche to come to bed, and for you 
to get home." 

And so I departed, and entering a han- 
som, drove through the midnight f 
streets. What a witchery there is about 
a great city at night ! A sentimentalist 
in a London hansom ! What an incon- 
gruity ! I looked up at the stars. How 
many lives were to expire like them be- 
fore morning — leaving as little record on 
the page of time! What did Lady 
Blanche mean by speaking to me as she 
had? 

Oh those stars— those stars! Why 
might not each be an expired life? How 
pensive she looked as she stood there on 
the balcony. Suppose the choice were 
mine which star would I be? Tlie one 
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nearest to that other star, and who, if 
still the choice were mine, should that 
other star be? 

How fortunate it is for a bachelor ap- 
proaching middle age to have a servant 
— a servant who sits up for him, and 
looks sulky when he stops out late. 
Hawkes was sitting up for me, and was 
also sulky. Hawkes was the best anti- 
dote to stars you can imagine. A dreamy 
Italian servant would have been expan- 
sive — responsive — ^but a methodical Eng- 
lish servant of Hawkes' stamp, with his 
close-cut whiskers and his jealousy about 
privileges is only professional. Alto- 
gether, he is the best antidote to stars 
that I know of. At twenty-eight one may 
still look up at the stars, but at thirty - 
eight, only through a telescope, and for 
astronomical research. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LUST OF THE EYE AND THE POBTBAIT OF 

AN OLD LOVE. 

It was a week before I again found my- 
self in miladi's drawing room. 

"The trouble with all you people/' said 
Sir John, sipping his accustomed whisky 
and soda, **is that you don't take exer- 
cise. Here's Blanche who never puts 
her foot to the ground. You invariably 
take a hansom, while the ghosts I 
strongly suspect of using the knife-board 
of an omnibus." 

"Exerciie stifles genius," said Lady 
Blanche, standing up for her absent 
friends. 

"And puts common sense in its place." 

"Oh, if there is one thing I hate, it is 
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common sense," she cried in her gayest 
vein. 

"And you don't take much stock in it 
either," and Sir John looked at me. 

"If you had your way, you would turn 
us all out in the hunting field," continued 
Blanche. 

"Not in my own pack. I have too 
much consideration for the hounds," 
and Sir John laughed boisterously. 
"Imagine your decade ghost with his 
long hair leading the field, with the Kil- 
joy ghost close behind on a roachback. 
Imagine the bridge-building ghost pound- 
ing on next, with the Par see and the Un- 
frocked neck and neck, imagine the vio- 
loncello-scraping ghost " 

"Imagine Mendelssohn or Boccaccio, 
or any of the lights of the world in the 
hunting field," broke in Blanche. "But 
you rank John Peel higher than a Byron, 
and consider either of your whips of 
more supreme value than a Massinet," 
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"They have turned fewer heads » my 
ladybird, but here's to your health—- 
you need it with the scant exercise you 
take," and Sir John held up his glass 
and smiled at her over the rim. 

Luncheon was just over and Blanche 
had agreed to accompany me to the 
Academy. I loved to talk art with her, 
and arrived at our destination we found 
plenty of food for discussion. The very 
catalogue remains to me which we 
used that day and marked as to the 
pictures which particularly attracted 
our attention. One of these by J. 
W. Waterhouse represented Hylas and 
the Nymphs, and I remember it es- 
pecially because of the pathetic little 
faces of the nymphs looking at Hylas 
on his bank, from the water, in which 
they stood up to their little chins. 

And yet there is always an element of 
sadness to me, too, about these great ex- 
hibitions. Such labor they imply to pro- 
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duce the unappreciated average, and 
remember, for each specimen of this 
unappreciated average there are, per- 
haps, nine or ten failures, alas, out- 
side. The corresponding class of work in 
other professions is consumed by the mid- 
night oil, so to speak, and the great waste 
of human effort remains unseen. 

At last we stopped before a picture of 
a monastery courtyard. Over a foun- 
tain in the center was circling a flock of 
doves. It was called the **Lust of the 
Eye.** We sat down on a sofa in front of 
it for Blanche seemed much impressed. 
She looked at it again and again, nor 
could any of the other pictures within 
range distract from it her attention. I 
remembered the circumstance long after- 
ward. 

**Do you believe there is anything in 
the transmigration of soul?" she inquired 
at length. 

"I believe there is something in every 
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human conception,'* was my reply, "but 
why do you ask?'* 

' 'Because if so, I have often felt that 
my soul might go into a dove. There is 
something so aerial about them and in 
that form — the form typical of love — one 
could so easily communicate with those 
one had left on earth. ' * She looked wist- 
fully at the picture. "How beautiful 
they are ! You don't laugh at me for my 
odd conceits,** she smiled, "the way 
John does.'* 

A certain artlessness added to this 
woman*s attractiveness. 

"There are some things, dear 
Blanche," I replied, "at which we must 
laugh unless we would break our hearts 
with weeping, and I don't know but 
John is therefore right.** 

"He is always right — dear John — but 
tell me, do you think it is wrong for peo- 
ple to have sympathies?** she went on. 

"Sympathies?" 
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**Yes, like yours and mine. With you 
I always have the feeling you will under- 
stand me — that I can say whatever 
comes into my head." 

''That is the acme of friendship, and 
without friendship the world is a Sahara 
waste.** 

"But the world is so unkind — espe- 
cially to women. iBesides a woman has 
no outlet for her activities except through 
her sympathies, and to deprive her of 
these is to rob her of her only privilege." 
She looked up into my eyes. 

"The world is always ready to rob 
women,** I replied. "They are the 
weak.** 

"Yes, we are weak,** she answered, 
"in all but our affections — but, 
Henry .** 

"Yes, Blanche.*' 

•* Whose portrait was that in the other 
room?** she inquired with one of her 
sudden turns. 
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•Tortrait! What portrait?" 

"The one you stopped to look at." 

*'I didn't stop to look at any portrait 
in the other room/' I replied somewhat 
guiltily. 

"The one you wanted to stop before 
then." 

"The portrait of the man with a pink 
coat and red whiskers?" 

"No, of the lady with the dark hair 
and a pale blue dress." 

"Oh, that one. Tes, precisely, I re- 
member now. You see I was not quite 
sure, but it occurred to me that I had 
known her before." 

"Weren't you engaged once?" 

"Yes, yes." 

"After you met me?" 

"It was about the time I first knew 
you." 

"Then I could not have been responsi- 
ble for breaking it off." 

"Owtainly not." 
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•*But if it had not been for me, might 
you not have gone back to her?" 

"In this world there is no going back — 
we can only advance.*' 

* * You are not frank. Tell me— was the 
picture that you hesitated before her 
portrait?'* 

What a mind-reader Blanche was ! It 
happened to have been her portrait and 
though I had not seen the original for 
years it was recognized at once. 

"Perhaps it was her portrait,** I an- 
swered evasively. 

She remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, then in a whisper: "Is she still 
living?** 

My cheery laugh met her query. "I 
naturally infer so, seeing her portrait 
here.*' 

"Suppose she were dead. Would you 
like to commune with her in spirit?** 

"I am quite satisfied to commune in a 
different direction with the living,'* I 
replied meaningly. 
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She laughed with returning animation. 
"Oh, I've, such a good idea," she cried 
at last. 

**A Za honne heure!*' was my relieved 
retort. 

**Forthe*ghosts* to-night," she added. 

••And what is it?" 

**0h, you must not be inquisitive," and 
we arose and wandered on, past the Shan- 
nons and the Princepps, past the Rivierres 
and the Tademas, which, despite the 
fashion to cavil, make so rich and glow- 
ing these annual exhibitions. She had 
not lost her sprightliness by evening, 
and it happened to be a Thursday 
evening— devoted to the Souls. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ABT OF MAINTAINING A SALON. 

They arrived shortly after dinner in a 
body which, however unconventional a 
manner, is the most comfortable way 
for souls or ghosts to appear. There was 
a flow of good humor about them , too, this 
evening that I had not detected before. 
The artist who couldn't paint entered 
arm in arm with the one who could. The 
unfrocked priest cracked a joke as he 
entered with the Parsee. The dramatist 
looked as if he could even forgive his 
critics, while the parchment-like cuticle 
overspreading the features of Professor 
Kiljoy actually relaxed into a smile. 
Even the inventor looked as if capital 
had just altered its tone toward his 
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bridge and the decade poet as happy as 
his publisher might have been before 
fathering his verses. 

The Jewish rabbi took his seat on the 
edge of a chair as usual and looked with 
extra complacency at his small hands. 
And how much depends for the success 
of such entertainments on the verve of 
the hostess. Many think there is 
nothing easier than to gather a few un- 
conventional people together and to make 
them talk. I know several besides Lady 
Blanche who attempt it and one or two 
on a larger scale. The guests wander 
about the drawing room as aimlessly as 
the inmates of a lunatic asylum ; and as 
for conversation they can scarcely utter 
the proverbial "Boo*' to their host or 
hostess if brought in their peregrinations 
face to face with them. 

After our ghosts had sorted them- 
selves, each taking his own particular 
chair as ghosts and cats will, Blanche 
spoke. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
"chats with the gbeat depaeted." 

"This afternoon when visiting the 
Academy an idea occurred to me with 
which we might start off to-night. I 
will put it in the form of a question. 
Now, if all the immortal dead could re- 
visit this world, which, if you had your 
choice, would you each select as a com- 
panion for an hour's stroU.*' 

"Chats with the great departed, so to 
speak, rule to-night," said the talkative 
artist glibly. 

* * Precisely, * ' continued Blanche. * * But 
it will perhaps be more interesting if I 
restrict you to the opposite sex." 

"To add a new chapter to the im- 
mortal — I mean the eternal — feminine, 
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perhaps/* said the d6cade poet, "but 
you are not unreasonable in your limita- 
tion, Lady Blanche. No career or epoch 
is exempt, as I understand it, and our 
choice may run from the Queen of Sheba 
to Elizabeth Barrett Browning." 

"Quite so," said Blanche. "I only re- 
strict you to a woman. But to make a 
start. Suppose we take the last. Now 
which of you would select Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning?" 

The bidding was not brisk. 

**We appreciate woman the most when 
we understand her the least," said the 
dramatist apologetically. "But for an 
hour's stroll through some sylvan glade 
with Mrs. Browning, well, frankly, I'm 
not up to it." 

"There is a species of intellectual per- 
spiration that accompanies the perusal 
of that lady's works which might argue 
badly for an hour's recreation," said the 
d6cad6 poet wearily. "I think on the 
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whole, therefore, ^ou can count me out 
and instead I'll select — I'll select 
Madame de Talleyrand." 

"Madame de Talleyrand! But why 
Madame de Talleyrand of all others?" 
asked Blanche. 

** Because her husband married her, 
you know, to repose himself. I have 
come to appreciate that type of woman 
the most." 

**As all the past is open to me," said 
the non-painting artist, I think I shall go 
back to antiquity and take Sappho." 

"I suppose you'd like to converse with 
her on her ode to Aphrodite," said Pro- 
fessor Kiljoy, **and learn the true in- 
wardness of her romantic affection for 
Phaon." 

**I would like to know why she threw 
herself from the Leucadian Rock," ad- 
mitted the artist. "There are so few 
women who drown themselves — for 
love." 
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"And how many men drown them- 
selves for love?" asked Blanche. 

** Except in dissipation, suicide by 
drowning, I fear, has become a lost art,** 
said the decade poet, "but if I am called 
upon to choose, I think I will take Cleo- 
patra. She of all others understood the 
picturesqueness of love. Think of her on 
her barge representing Venus, with 
winged boys as Cupids fanning her to the 
sound of soft music. Thus it was she 
conquered Mark Antony.** 

"Yes, thus,** said the professor. "It 
was before the days of Doctor's Commons 
and breach of promise of marriage." 

*' Alas !'* sighed Blanche, "these are the 
thorns on the roses of affection. But 
whom would you select?** and she looked 
at me. 

"Oh, rd content myself with Miss 
Edgeworth,** was my modest reply. "To 
converse with the writer of any moral 
tales in these days would be a relief in- 
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deed," and my eye unconsciously sought 
the decade poet. 

"And thus square your conscience, I 
suppose, for never perusing any other 
type of literature than the Green Carna- 
tion or the Yellow Aster," he returned 
pointedly, "but it's your turn now," and 
he bowed to the bridge builder. "I'm 
sorry I can't recollect in history any lady 
up in hydraulics, but according to Strabo, 
Semiramis built aqueducts, and perhaps 
Niagara was named after some Indian 
princess, and you might converse with 
her on the immortality of fame in con- 
nection with bridge matters." 

"I am quite able to do my own choos- 
ing," said the engineer crustily. He was 
not an expansive man. and bitterly re- 
sented any thing like chaff on the sub- 
ject of his one idea. 

Blanche came to the rescue. "Possi- 
bly the wife of Hiero or Archimedes 
would do," she ventured. "Science had 
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already advanced far in their day 
and '' 

"They were both bachelors/' replied 
Professor Kiljoy, "so there are no origi- 
nal ideas on engineering to be gained 
there." 

This was too much for the bridge 
builder. 

"Then whom would you have selected, 
sir/' he curtly asked of the professor. 

"I think on the whole I would have 
taken Penelope," he replied virtuously. 
"If not intoxicating as a conversation- 
alist, she would have braced up one's 
moral tone, which to one of my genera- 
tion and entourage is occasionally neces- 
sary. She understood the true province 
of womanhood better than any other lady 
in my calendar. 

"And how so?" asked Blanche. 

"Why she stayed at home and darned 
her husband's stockings." 

"If that is your conception of our high- 
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est province you are not very complimen- 
tary to our sex," pouted Blanche. 

"Your sex is above compliments, and 
it too seldom hears the truth," replied the 
professor. 

*'But apart from darning stockings, 
what else should woman's mission be?" 
asked Blanche. 

**To make her husband happy, and to 
raise good childrea." Professor KUjoy 
had a knack of putting his foot in it. 
Blanche had no children. 

"And do you mean to say woman is 
wrong in having a career ! In the world 
of art— of letters — in music — may she 
not shine?" 

"She might better serve as the reflector 
of men's careers," said the talkative artist 
modestly, "without woman's influence 
and sympathy no man's career is com- 
plete.'* 

"True,'* asserted the dramatist. "We 
are always acting up to woman — she is 
our audience and our claque," 
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**You very effectually dispose of the 
new woman/' laughed Blanche. 

**The new woman very effectually dis- 
poses of herself/' replied the non-paint- 
ing artist. "Mark this — no woman as- 
pires to a career unless she can influence 
no man's career. Then she thinks of 
one for herself." 

**But Hypatia, Maria Theresa, George 
Eliot and Ouida, not to speak of those we 
have already discussed?" 

"They are not women," broke in the 
Parsee unexpectedly, awaking from his 
lethargy. 

**Not women!" from Lady Blanche. 

''No, it is the man in them that has 
succeeded. For there are individuals of 
each sex who approach nearer the op- 
posite. These are the only women who 
carve out careers for themelvess," and 
the Parsee reverted to the quiet contem- 
plation of Chinvad, Ahura-Mazda, the 
Zend Avesta, and became as mum as if 
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prematurely immured in one of his own 
Temples of Silence. 

''This marks the last stage of man's 
egotism/' exclaimed Blanche. "He will 
even arrogate to himself our fame. But 
we are getting off the path." 

**We are always getting off the straight 
path where women are concerned," 
smiled the dramatist with his little 
mincing way. 

**We must continue our " 

"Chats with the great departed," ven- 
tured the talkative artist. 

"Precisely," continued Blanche. "1 
should like to inquire of Dr. Tabier 
whom he would select." 

The ex-priest assumed his most 
superior air. "I have enjoyed a spirit- 
ual intimacy during the last five years 
with Charlotte Bronte," he said. "She 
visits me every evening, so I think I 
shall retain her as my companion." 

"Nothing like constancy, even to the 
last," from the decade poet. 
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''There is no 'last/ as I have before 
observed," replied the ex-priest. 
"Death is a mere delusion — a figure of 
speech.*' 

"Like lumbago or the water rates," 
interjected the professor. "But, Lady 
Blanche, suppose you tell us your choice 
now. It must be a man — remember." 

Blanche hesitated. "For some reasons 
I might take one of the Lake Poets," she 
said. 

"The Lake Poets— oh, whoever is in- 
terested in the Lake Poets now?" 
laughed the dramatist derisively. 

"Or possibly Tennyson," she con- 
tinued. 

"Tennyson — you surprise me! His 
only good work won't scan, and he'll be 
remembered but by his peerage," ex- 
claimed the decade poet. 

"Or Dante " 

"And cut out Beatrice.? Oh, Lady 
Blanche!" cried the talkative artist. 
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"Perhaps Carlyle," she went on. 

"His only heritage to the world — a 
sneer," objected Professor Kiljoy. 

"Then Napoleon. At least you will 
admit he was a success — that he com- 
bined everything-attained everything— 
fame " 

"Fame! but twin sister to notoriety/' 
cried the decade poet who had caused 
the bankruptcy of his publisher. 

"He conquered worlds,*' said Blanche. 

"And had but a rock for his final rest- 
ing place," retorted the dramatist. 

"At least he was successful in love, 
then — " she urged. 

"And found a lover in Josephine's 
boudoir on his return from his most suc- 
cessful campaign," objected the talkative 
artist. 

"Well, if you are not, all of you, the 
most discouraging people I ever met," 
cried Blanche. "What is there in life if 
Napoleon l?e a failure?" 
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"I have sometimes thought," observed 
the artist who could paint but not talk, 
"that the chief aim in life was self- 
contentment and with self-content- 
ment '* 

"Civilization would come to an end,'* 
retorted Professor Kiljoy. "Discontent 
is the spur and vanity the whip that 
urges us all on. If you were satisfied 
with your last "picture, would you try to 
make the next one better, and if you 
weren't vain, would you mind what the 
Saturday Review said of it?*' 

"You discard happiness from your cal- 
culation, then," said Blanche. 

"Happiness is intoxicated contentment 
— a mental excitation of an exceptional 
nature, and of doubtful value to its 
occasional possessor," replied the pro- 
fessor. "It reaches its acme in the sav- 
age over a first watch, or in a middle- 
aged lady over a last conquest." 

Blanche had to laugh. "As far as I 
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can inake out then/* she replied, "there 
is nothing in anything. There is no future 
life — no fame — ^no happiness and no death 
even as a relief. What keeps \hp world 
going then, if everything be unreal. 
What motive moves humanity?*' 

"Not to be hungry,'' observed Sir Johii 
stolidly. "That is the motive of the 
great majority in this world. Supper is 
announced.'' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"ThEBE ABE WOMEN IN ALL TBUE MEN* 8 
LIVES A8 THEBE ABE MEN IN ALL TBUE WOM- 
EN'S." — Sir John and his Berkshire Pigs. 

As I have explained, supper was gener- 
ally served sitting, and we all drew 
around the hospitable board. 

"Yes/' observed Sir John with the au- 
thoritativeness of host; ''the chief aim 
for all but the most infinitesimal portion 
of humanity in this world is to secure 
enough to eat. But the Parsee has not 
yet enlightened us as to whom he would 
choose." 

Without vouchsafing any reasons for 
his choice the Parsee expressed a prefer- 
ence for Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, as 
the Rabbi did for Mrs. Scott Siddons. 
The young musician took Joan of Arc 
because she died for her faith, and would 
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generally exalt one in a day when faith 
was at a discount. 

'* There only remains you now, Sir 
John/* I said. 

**0h, I don't count," he replied. 
**Yes, you do,*' I answered encourag- 
ingly. **Whom will you take?" 

**Well, I'll set you all a good example? 
I'll leave the selection to my wife." 

** Bravo ! for a specimen of the domestic 
virtues commend us to Sir John," cried 
all. 

**I remember a woman who could not 
reach up to the exalted level of her hus- 
and's intellect," smiled Blanche. **Being 
generously inclined, she secured him a 
companion to console his leisure hours 
and make up for her own remissness." 

**With what result," asked the talka- 
tive painter. 

"What result?" laughed Blanche, "ah, 
it is only woman's province — to ask 
questions." 
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**And ours to obey her commands/* 
bowed the dramatist. 

**That is better than some of your other 
views," replied Blanche. "But one of 
you said a little while ago that no man's 
career was complete without our assist- 
ance. As we have exhausted the subject 
of the evening suppose each of you tell 
me what influence woman has had in his 
career?" and she pushed back her plate 
and looked earnestly into the eyes of 
Mr. Angelo Lindsay, the inventor. 

At supper a peculiar sentimentality 
crept over the inventor. "Ah, woman 
means to me a disappointment," he ob- 
served. "She is a dream — a bright rain- 
bow to span life like my bridge. We try 
to grasp her, and she vanishes," and the 
inventor swallowed the last drop in his 
champagne glass as if to emphasize his 
remark. 

"Has woman influenced your life?" 
asked our host of the nonpainting artist. 
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**I began my career by painting a lady 
who susequently became my wife. I be- 
lieve my success is due ** 

"H-m — yes,** muttered Sir John, and 
then we all remembered that the lady 
in question had money. 

"Has any woman entered your life, 
then?'* asked the Parsee, not to be left 
out of the conversational swim, and he 
turned to the unfrocked priest. As Dr. 
Tabier was supposed to have lost his 
frock for running away with another 
man's frock, it was a slightly embarrass- 
ing question, and required the charming 
tact of miladi to turn aside. 

"There are women in all true men's 
lives,** she sighed, "just as there are 
men in all true women's." 

This brought out her husband . ' ' What 
is that you say?" he inquired with well 
counterfeited severity. 

She waved him off with just a trifle 
more seriousness than I could have sus- 
pected. 
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**Did a woman ever influence your 
life?" she asked, and she dropped 
her lovely little chin in her dainty little 
hand, as she rested her elbow on 
the table and looked this time into the 
blue eyes of the young musician, 

"Five years ago when I was a mere 
boy, I drifted over to New York," he 
said. "The labor unions would not let 
me play, and the little money brought 
with me was soon expended. One after- 
noon I was hungry. The snow was on 
the ground, and after wandering about 
the streets all day I bethought me 
of applying to a gentleman who, shortly 
after my arrival, had rendered me a 
trifling service. I went to his house, 
and while waiting in the hall a little 
girl's face peered at me from over the 
banisters. She made friends with me. 
I am saving up my money for her. One 
of these days, perhaps, I will introduce 
her to you as my wife." 
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"How pathetic," sighed dear Blanche. 
"To think of your starving in a foreign 
land. Who can explain the injustice of 
the world?" 

"I think I can throw a little light on 
that subject." 

"You?" 

"Yes, I," and Sir John's long figure 
rose up majestic. "I once had a litter 
of Berkshire pigs " 

"Pigs!" from all the Souls. 

"Pigs!" from Lady Blanche. 

"Yes, pigs," replied Sir John, "and I 
used to go every morning to scratch the 
old sow's back." 

"Oh, but what's the point, with your 
pigs?" asked the dramatist. 

"I am coming to the point," replied 
our host. "Now, the litter consisted of 
six small pigs, and I used to notice how 
three of these, being the stronger, would 
get to the trough first, and putting their 
feet in it would keep away the others till 
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they had their fill. Consequently, there 
was very little left for the rest. Under 
the circumstances, the strong ones got 
fatter every day, and the lean ones 
thinner, and I used to think how hard it 
was, and pity the poor little thin chaps. 
At last, I saw my mistake. The butcher 
arrived one day, selected the fat ones, 
and left the lean. There's more of an 
•evening up,' as the Yankees say, in this 
world than some people imagine." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WHY I HAD NOT STBUOK OUT AND MADE A 
GBEAT GABEEB FOB MTSELF. 

"One of the most truly provoking situ- 
ations in life is to love one's husband.'* 
It was Blanche who spoke. The ghosts 
had all departed, and having taken Sir 
John to task for his incongruous simile in 
what shall I call it — the law of ethical 
compensation — she had been kissed back 
to good humor by her matter-of-fact 
spouse. 

**You see, to love one's husband has 
become so farouche — so un-/n de siecle^'^ 
she continued in her sprightly way. 

"Exactly," I assented, lingering on be- 
fore saying good-night. 

"If we lived a cat-and-dog life, and he 
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pulled me about by the hair, he would 
inspire my hatred, but I sometimes 
think I should be happier.** 

"You would have a right to be.*' 

•*You see the sympathy of the world 
would be mine, and what is a woman 
without sympathy?** 

''She is a woman without an atmos- 
phere.** 

**Do you think I could ever get to hate 
him? It would be so interesting,'* she 
continued in the same vein of banter. 

**But if you hated him, where should 
I come in?** 

**You would be the mediator." 

"And be sat on by both? Thanks! I 
prefer to continue the friend of each." 

"If it were known that I were really, 
truly ill-treated, he wouldn't be able to 
complain about my having only dere- 
licts," she pouted. "All masculine 
London would be crowding my door, 
bringing their laurels to lay at my feet. 
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But I really don't like successful people. 
There is something Pecksniffian about 
them all. They can only talk about 
themselves. The milk of human kind- 
ness has dried up in them during their 
arduous ascent. My sympathy goes out 
to the disappointed. I can feel for them. 
But it is time for you to go. Good- 
night!" and she extended her small white 
hand as she gave me a smile with her 
humid eyes that made her the most 
adorable little woman that ever crossed 
the horizon of a disappointed bachelor's 
life. I say humid eyes, for a couple of 
bright liquid diamonds sparkled in each, 
and I knew she was in earnest — for once. 
Ah, God ! As I think of those gather- 
ings and look back upon it all — the 
cheery brightness of her little salon — her 
husband every now and then breaking 
into the discussions (he was quite as 
much a figure in my thoughts as she) — 
th? s§ns^ of friendship with both— alj 
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contribute to make a picture that stands 
out on my memory like a cameo cut in a 
bright ruby. 

I really think the reason of my not 
striking out to make a home and a great 
career for myself was the exquisite 
friendliness and comfort I enjoyed in my 
nest. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I ACCOMPANY BLANCHE TO A BALL AND SHE 
LEAVES ME FOB A YOUNG GUABDSMAN. 

It must not be inferred that Blanche 
discarded society; on the contrary, she 
was fond of the world, though it was a 
fad of hers sometimes to declaim against 
it. One evening we were sitting in the 
conservatory of a great house listening 
to the music which came to us faintly 
from the ballroom. 

*'How extraordinary that people can 
find pleasure in these vast crushes!" she 
observed irritably. **Why do people 
come?*' 

It has been said that there are only 
tfhree reasons why men go to balls," I 
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observed. * * First, to look out for a wife ; 
secondly, to look out for some one else's 
wife and, thirdly, to look out for one's 
own. Perhaps women's reasons are con- 
nected with some of the above." 

"And which of the three inspire you?" 
she asked. 

"Oh, I come merely as an onlooker," I 
replied. 

"The frivolity of it all!" she con- 
tinued. "For weeks the only talk has 
been what one is going to wear at the 
duke's fancy ball." 

"But you mustn't abuse the world," I 
said. "It is like a cat — it has the knack 
of striking back. Besides, you must re- 
member that while it is a place in which 
we often bore ourselves, it is also one 
extremely disagreeable to be outside of." 

"And do you lay down the law canon- 
ical as well as the law social?" 

"Laying down any law for others to 
follow is irresistible as a temptatioij— 
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quite as agreeable as reforming other 
people's vices/' 

*'And will yon reform the vices of 
society?" 

**lt isn't my metier^ dear — I stop at 
laying down the law." 

And have you no other metier?'^ 
I have been trying to find another 
all my life." 

"A galantuomo would have attempted 
a better reply — to make some woman 
happy, perhaps." 

"I am not a galantuomo^ but that my 
principal metier is to make one little 
woman happy — gava sans dire.'' 

**Tell me, then, I want to ask you 
something." 

** Shall I tell you before I know what 
it is you want to know." 

**0h, you grate on my nerves when 
you are this way." 

**I will try to adopt another way." 

"Thanks, it will be such a relief. What 
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I want to ask you is serious. Do you 
believe our lives are like books — ^with 
sorts of plots — working up to a climax, 
or are they all only a systematized 

haphazard at the most ?" 

**I believe there is a plot underlying 
all our lives. But we can never know 
the denouement till the climax has 



come." 
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In other words till it is too late." 

'Terhaps." 

**You are as dull this evening as a 
scandal about an abstract idea." 

"The severity of your reproach exalts 
it to a compliment," I smiled. "The re- 
verse of damning me with faint praise." 

"When you get in this tit-for-tat, tu- 
quoque mood, you are simply impossible. 
I will go have a waltz. "Captain," she 
called to a good-looking young guards- 
man who chanced at the moment to peer 
into our darkened corner, "will you take 
j»e for a tura?" 
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**I wanted to ask you/' he said, **but 
it looked so spooky in here I didn't like 
to venture — put me in mind of — ghosts/' 

"I wish to be relieved of one who 
haunts me," she laughed, and he led her 
out and into the lights of the ballroom. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FIBST AND SECOND MAEEIAGES CONTRASTED ; 
AND A STUDY IN LOVERS — WHO WILL 
LORD X. GO INTO MOURNING FOR NEXT? 

What a world of thought Blanche's 
question aroused ! Do our lives — as in 
the conventional novel, revolve about a 
plot — or are they a mere haphazard, 
systematized at the best? I decided on 
the latter hypothesis, fool that I was, 
for there is not a sparrow that falls to the 
ground whose descent is not predeter- 
mined, and the very meetings of the 
ghosts — fulfilled their part — little as I 
could appreciate this at the time. 

In describing our reunions I have in- 
variably tried to select those in which 
the topic under discussion seemed ol 
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most general interest, contenting my- 
self with, the briefest "precis" and happy 
if I could reflect the spirit that anmiated 
them. The evening most distinctly re- 
membered began with a reference by 
Lady Blanche to a French novel which 
she had recently read. 

*'I have forgotten its name," she ob- 
served, **but it raises a most interesting 
question. The heroine marries twice. 
Her first experience is a failure; her 
second a success ; the motif of the book 
being to show that happiness is more 
usually found in second than in first 
marriages. The argument is that first 
marriages are generally based on im- 
pulse ; second marriages on reason. And 
the point seems well taken, for first mar- 
riages are made in the period of youth ; 
second marriages in the period of matu- 
rity. First marriages, therefore, must 
oftener be mistaken. There must be 
more frequently incompatability of tem- 
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per and lack of sympathy; hence, a 
greater share of sorrow." 

''But in first marriages there is more 
sentiment," said the talkative painter 
who had married money. "What is 
marriage without sentiment?" 

''Sentiment should always be con- 
trolled by reason," replied the professor. 
"Otherwise it evaporates." 

"Touch sentiinent with reason, and it 
evaporates of itself. Indeed, I question 
whether the more exalted phases of sen- 
timent can exist under marriage at all," 
urged the decade poet. 

"The question springs from the vicious 
literature of the day," retorted the pro- 
fessor. "All that the public schools 
build up in the way of principles,- the 
disciples of your school pulldown." 

*'Faute demieux on embrace sa femme,^* 
laughed the dramatist. 

"I remember seeing a little etching 
somewhere by Milner Gibson," ob- 
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served, in his quiet way, the young 
musician. "It portrayed the close of a 
golden wedding. The supper table 
was deserted, for all the guests had 
departed. At the head sat the aged 
husband and wife dead, and with hands 
clasped in each other's, and across the 
waste of vacant chairs pointed a little 
cupid in triumphant vindication of 
marital affection, that remained true till 
death." 

"But only a picture," sneered the 
artist who could talk but not paint. 

"Only a picture, but some pictures are 
true to life," continued the violoncellist 
seriously. "I can't help thinking that 
picture represented a first marriage," 
and we all remembered the little girl's 
face he had described smiling down 
upon him from over the banisters across 
the sea. 

Blanche remembered it too, for she 
smiled upon him herself and patted his 
hand kindly. 
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**I hope your marriage will prove as 
happy,*' she murmured. 

"The Hindoos settle the question of 
second marriage," said the Parsee 
grimly, "by the funeral pyre." 

"But only for the woman, and they 
allow men to remarry," cried Blanche. 
"Thus it always is — wherever you go — 
the law is based on cruelty to woman, 
and man makes the laws." 

"Women in the East are considered 
too pure to know more than one man," 
replied the Parsee. "That is the secret 
cf the law." 

"Better for her never to have known 
man at all," cried Blanche impulsively. 

"That disposes pretty effectually of 
the value of marriage whether in the 
first or second degree," laughed the 
dramatist. 

"Having taken the step once, know- 
ing man as he is," continued Blanche, "it 
seems astonishing that women should 
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ever venture twice. But I adhere to my 
original statement, that if she does re- 
marry, her second marriage is apt to be 
the happier." 

*'You mean the less unhappy," sug- 
gested the dramatist. 

Perhaps so," assented Blanche. 
Remarriages have much to recom- 
mend them," volunteered the dramatist. 
**A lady of my acquaintance married 
three times — first for wealth — next for 
rank, and then for love, keeping the re- 
wards of her two first ventures to accen- 
tuate her happiness in the last." 

**It is a rather remarkable fact," inter- 
jected Professor Kiljoy, '*but longevity 
appears more frequent among widowers 
than married men — while contrary to the 
popular impression, widows make a de- 
cidedly better showing than old maids." 

'*I don't quite see your deduction," 
returned the dramatist caustically. *'The 
instance 1 have cited is in evidence of 
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love coming by a late marriage. You 
show that *' 

"You are all begging the question/' in- 
terrupted the decade poet. "How can 
you decide between first, second or third 
marriages until you decide whether mar- 
riage as an institution develops or sup- 
presses — ^love. 

"You are quite right/* returned the 
glib artist. "And the first question to 
be considered in marriage is not love- 
but the lover." 

"If the marriage be happy, the hus- 
band is the true lover," responded 
Blanche. 

"Love is an inspiration like the exalted 
flights of fancy," urged the d6cad6 poet. 
"Before the humdrum of everyday life, 
the buttered toast of breakfast and the 
morning papers it evaporates." 

"And the slippers— oh, the slippers!" 
ejaculated Blanche, and we all uncon- 
sciously looked over at Sir John's rather 
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large feet. Sir John smiled good- 
humoredly as he crossed his legs. 

The glib artist went on. "The lover 
should have his status clearly defined— he 
should •' 

"And become as commonplace as the 
husband," protested the dramatist, "a 
mere deputy, a lieutenant, so to speak, 
of the fireside ! Never !'* 

"No, the lover must never be allowed 
slippers," urged Sir John, "or buttered 
toast, or the morning papers. He must 
be fed on tutti frutti, wear patent leather, 
have his hair curled, and if permitted to 
read at all, nothing of a less sentimental 
nature than our friend's verses," and he 
looked over at the d6cade poet. 

"I think the lover is one of the most 
noticeable features of your English so- 
ciety," observed the Parsee, awakening 
from his mystic state, "and we are wise 
to discuss him first. But he already has 
his status, he also has his distinct code of 
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conduct and clearly defined functions 
cut out for him." 
•*For instance?" asked the dramatist.' 
**In the first place, he must always be 
on hand, and never in the way — of good 
enough credit to be received, and of bad 
enough reputation to be attractive. He 
must be friendly with the husband to en- 
able him to be intimate with the wife, 
and agreeable to the poor relations to 
prevent their making talk. As regards 
his status, the very servants admit it. 
They even know when he is to be re- 
placed by another. And the various 
stages of his dominion are marked by 
the way the butler helps him on with his 
coat, and out of the house." 

"Bravo!" exclaimed the dramatist. 
**The analysis of the English lover from 
an Eastern standpoint." 

**Ahura Mazda has especially provided 
him to render your type of matrimony 
tolerable for all." 
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**It is sometimes a hard role, though," 
said Sir John reflectively. **I know a 
lady who wears out a lover every six 
months." 

"Oh, John!" from Lady Blanche. 

"Fact— but she gives each a good send- 
ofF, goes to his funeral, and puts her hus- 
band in mourning every time. Indeed 
the great question now agitating her cir- 
cle is, who will poor Lord X. go into 
mourning for next." 

"I don't like this trifling with serious 
subjects," objected Blanche. 

"Just what poor Lord X. himself com- 
p3«med when asked that very question." 
Husbands are so very unreasonable 
sometimes," mused the decade poet. 
"Did any of you ever happen to meet a 
Mr. Percival Hopkins?" 

We all denied the honor of the ac- 
quaintance« 

"Well, he married late in life, and is at 
once of an irascible and envious nature. 
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Thus, he is furious if his wife receives no 
attention, and consumed with jealousy 
when she does. Poor man, between 
these two conflicting emotions he has a 
hard time of it!*^ 

**It is a very awkward situation,*' ob- 
served the Parsee dryly. "It would be 
impossible in the East. Our women do 
not *go out. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TBUE HAPPINESS BETWEEN MAN AND WOMAN. 
— IN WHAT DOES IT CONSIST ? 

It was a week later. 

"But suppose a woman be unhappy/* 
sighed Blanche. *' Suppose her husband 
be false to her — suppose, on the other 
hand, she has some deep sympathy with 
another, and his happiness is wrapped lip 
in her. The question I wish to put to- 
night is, whether she is excusable in ac- 
cepting his sympathy and adoration, or 
must she be tied to her fate by '* 

**A mere jumble of words from the 
agent of an expired religion? Certainly 
not,'* cried the ex -priest who had run 
away with another man's wife. 
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'*By a mere business contract after 
the spirit has fled? Certainly not," an- 
swered the engineer who could never 
secure a contract. 

"Great souls are above these sordid 
ties,'* objected the decade poet. "They 
are made but to be broken." 

"And to afford a proper background 
for the 'Woman Who Did^' " laughed Sir 
John. "Ha, ha! How often you must 
all have been refused!" 

"Hold on," cried the professor. "The 
trouble is not with marriage, but with 
all this cry about sympathy. It is 
always misdirected. Besides, a w6man 
never makes another man happy by ac- 
cepting his advances. She ruins him. 
Therefore, all she has to do is to hold 
herself in check, and find an outlet for 
her feelings in ^" 

"Darning her husband's stockings like 
your Penelope, I suppose," cried Blanche. 
"Ah, how little yoij all understand 
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women. But tell me about the child 
marriages among our people," she con- 
tinued, turning to the Par see. 

"It is merely a contract to marry," said 
the Par see, **not an actual marriage, as 
they do not live together till they arrive 
at years of discretion. Then they often 
decide not to live together at all." 

** There is something intensely solemn 
about marriage from whichever point 
you view it," said Lady Blanche mus- 
ingly— ** quite mournful." 

"How do you like that. Sir John?" I 
asked her husband. 

I shall have to bear it," he answered. 
Ah, if we only received our customs 
from Greece instead of from Rome," 
sighed the talkative non-painting artist. 
"But the shadow of the Cross is over us. 
There was a graceful laxity of life in 
Greece that affected all its institutions 
and ennobled them by making them more 
beautiful, Marriage shared in it," 
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"There were thirty-six different forms 
of marriage among the Greeks," retorted 
Professor Kiljoy, who carried his statis- 
tics in his head, as other men carry 
change in their pockets. '* Which, in 
particular, do you refer to?" 

**I refer to the one that was nearest to 
nature," replied the poet vaguely. 

**A8 practiced in the grove of Ariadne, 
perhaps," observed Professor Kiljoy 
severely. 

"But true happiness between men and 
women," urged Lady Blanche. "In 
what does it consist?" 

"In each being true to the other," re- 
turned the young musician earnestly. 

"Bravo! You can't get beyond that," 
cried Sir John. 

"But what is being true?" asked the 

d6cade poet. 

"True in act — true in thought — true in 
the whole force of one's being," answered 
the young man. 
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**You are not married yet/' observed 
the talkative painter. 

**Not yet," replied the youthful vio- 
loncellist. **But one of these days, per- 
haps." 

**But how about these second mar- 
riages?" asked Sir John. "You see, I 
may wish to add a codicil to my will." 

"How ridiculous you are," cried his 
wife. "We must canvass all the ground 
first before we can decide, mustn't we? 
and we haven't yet touched on — divorce." 

"Lady Blanche is quite right," inter- 
posed the professor. "Divorce is natu- 
rally the next stage to the lover." 

"Of course," assented Lady Blanche, 
"who would ever consider marriage 
without divorce. But do you allow it 
among your people?" she asked of the 
Parsee. 

"Only for immorality and barrenness," 
he replied. 

"And then you may remarry?" 
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**We may if we have the permission of 
the Panchayat. **This is where we differ 
from all the other sects of India," 

Sir John looked mischievous. 

**You are very liberal," he said; "but 
suppose the barrenness can be proved 
to be hereditary? In that case I suppose 
the divorce does not hold," 

**We do not go into these fine-spun 
distinctions in the East," replied the 
Parsee unguardedly. 

••But it should hold," urged the ex- 
priest. **The progeny is the first con- 
sideration in marriage-that the physical 
disability is transmitted from the parents 
ought not to weigh for a moment. I 
have a theory " 

** But theories cannot stand up against 
facts," interrupted the professor. Any 
hereditary taint is constantly being ob- 
literated by— hm — hm. But what are 
we talking about?" He glanced over 
severely at Sir John, who was looking 
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intensely demure. Blanche looked 
slightly distrait, 

**0h, you are all too wearisome," she 
cried. **But I wish you to give me your 
opinion, doctor, on the attitude of the 
Eoman Church on divorce. Do you 
think it is right?" 

** For the Church it is right," said the 
ex-priest — **for society it is harmful." 

**And may I inquire why?" I asked. 
Because it encourages hypocrisy." 
Hypocrisy," observed the dramatist, 
**is the tribute vice pays to propriety." 

** Besides, where divorce is acknowl- 
edged and tolerated, it exercises a re- 
straining influence on vice," went on Dr. 
Tabier. 

**I don't see that," said Professor Kil- 

joy- 

**The fear of divorce and all its public- 
ity must act as a determent to many, 
while to the yet innocent but unhappy it 
offers a legal release from an ill-advised 
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union. Take the United States, Cer- 
tainly the standard of morality there is 
as high as in Europe, if not higher, and 
yet divorces are nowhere else so fre- 
quent," 

"I see by the papers that the State of 
Kansas has granted eleven thousand 
divorces in the last ten years," said Pro- 
fessor Kiljoy, again airing his statistics, 
"and that a recent decision of the courts 
invalidates all the decrees," 

"Pleasant for the divorcees, especially 
if they have remarried," retorted Sir 
John. "But perhaps hereditary taints 
are considered in Kansas." 

"Divorce certainly tends in Chicago to 
strengthen the marital ties," observed 
the dramatist. "Why, I hear that if a 
married couple there ever separate for 
five minutes neither is sure that proceed- 
ings have not been started in behalf of the 
other by some enterprising divorce shark 
for the fees," 
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Blanche laughed. 

. '*But there will be less occasion for 
divorce in the future," continued Dr. 
Tabier sententiously. "With the evo- 
lution of marriage the institution will 
grow into a mere contract for a stated 
term, subject to renewal at mutual con- 
sent." 

"But what will become of the chil- 
dren?" asked Blanche. 

"They will belong to the State. Our 
present marriage laws are based on in- 
heritance. In the future there will be 
no inheritance." 

"There will only be the inheritance 
tax," groaned Sir John. 

"Besides, the State will insist on 
compatibility of temperament, and by 
physical and mental examination decide 
as to the fitness of each union. Mar- 
riage is fraught with responsibility to 
society. No one should be allowed to 
enter it " 
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**As a swimming pool head on with 
a rush," said the nonpainting artist who 
had made a very careful calculation in 
pounds, shillings and pence before 
taking the final plunge. 

**I think nature is a better guide than 
the State," urged Lady Blanche. 

"I agree with you," exclaimed the Par- 
see. •* Nature is the guide of the uni- 
verse — the universal mother. She has 
succeeded fairly well up to now, eh?" 

"On the contrary, civilization is one 
long struggle against nature," returned 
the ex-priest. 

"I thought you once said everything 
was a delusion," objected Professor Kil- 

joy. 

The great eyes of the ex-priest lit up 
with a not too kindly light. '*So I did,*' 
he observed, "but even in our delusions 
we must be consistent," 

"Exactly, and to be consistent," re- 
plied the professor, "I suppose the phy- 
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sician will have to be the high priest in 
this improved marriage of yours." 

**Naturally," said the ex-priest (who 
was now a physician himself) — "a high 
priest to advise, to recommend, and 
finally to unite." 

^^Apve^ moi le deluge!'^ was the fer- 
vent ejaculation of the dramatist. 

**But the relative merits of first and 
second marriages," urged Sir John, as 
the guests rose. '*We have been con- 
sidering it for two evenings, but we seem 
to have settled everything but that." 
His manner more than his words implied 
that our investigations had been fruit- 
less of results. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DOES SYMPATHY BETWEEN l^HE SEXES SPBINQ 
FBOM A PBEYIOUS UNION IN SOME PBE- 
VIOUS EXISTENCE? 

**Is there anything more dreary than 
the new school?" sighed Blanche when 
we were alone. "They take no thought 
of sentiment, of sympathy, or of aught 
that makes life worth living," 

*'You have put your finger on their 
weak spot," 1 answered, "They treat a 
rose as they would a cabbage. They 
describe its genus, its form — discuss its 
petals as a distributing or preserving 
agent of pollen, but except for material 
considerations, its color or its perfume 
has no meaning to them," 

"Take away sentiment and sympathy. 
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I mean between the sexes, and what is 
there left but a treadmill?" she asked 
absently. 

*' According to Plato, I think, there was 
originally no sex," was my reply, 
"Human beings existed merged in one, 
and so complete was their happiness 
that it aroused the envy of the Gods. 
They held a solemn conclave which re- 
sulted in each human existence being 
divided in twain, thus constituting sex. 
All the divided were then placed in a 
beautiful garden — the world— and scat- 
tered, each being charged to search for 
his and her original other half. A few 
find — the many do not, but sympathy 
helps all in their common attrition." 

"Yes, I too, have sometimes thought 
that sympathy must have sprung from 
some previous union. There are people 
we seem to know so much better than 
others." 

"Exactly," I said. 
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"Exactly — exactly ! I hate that word. 
It is the type our Kiljoys use, but it is 
time for you to go home to bed," and she 
away turned with a little air of pique. 
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[CHAPTER XVIII. 

WE GO PUNTING ON THE CHERWELL AND 
Snt JOHN HAS A NABBOW SHAYEo 

Now it happened that the violoncellist, 
Mr. Mendelson Robinson, was preparing 
for a musical degree at Oxford, and while 
by some new ordinance, I believe, a nom- 
inal residence was suflScient, he was fre- 
quently obliged to leave town in connec- 
tion with his work at the university. 
One day he sent a telegram from that 
seat of learning proposing that Blanche 
and her husband come and pass a couple 
of days or so under his protection. 
Blanche accepted forthwith. She had a 
deep sympathy for this young man and 
she suggested my being of the party. 
The invitation was welconje. I had not 
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visited my alma mater since taking my 
M. A. degree, and John and I discussed 
old "Varsity" days as we sped one bright 
afternoon in a fast train toward the 
scene of our academic labors. Mr. 
Robinson was at the station to meet us 
and he conveyed us forthwith to the 
Mitre, where he had secured for us a 
comfortable suite of rooms overlooking 
the High. 

The peculiarity of revisiting Oxford, 
and I presume the same holds good of 
other university towns, is that your ar- 
rival soon becomes known and that you 
are assailed with bills. The fact that 
you have left no debts behind you makes 
not a particle of difference. The longer 
is your absence, too, the greater the ball 
of interest that has rolled up against 
you. Though I perfectly remember both 
my friend and myself having conscien- 
tiously discharged every reasonable and 
unreasonable obligation, when we started 
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out next morning to show Blanche the 
different colleges we found a man at the 
door of the hotel waiting to present each 
of us with a back claim, John took his 
and scanned it in high dudgeon. 

'*But I never had a black velvet smok- 
ing cap with a silk tassel in my life," he 
urged. 

**You forget, Sir John," said the man. 

"I could never forget being such a fool 
had 1 ordered one— who ever smokes in 
a velvet cap with a silk tassel — except 
a German professor or a Norwegian 
abbot?" Why he lugged in the Nor- 
wegian abbot I do not know except that 
it rounded off the sentence and sounded 
impressively as a protest. 

**0h, do pay it," cried Blanche from 
the carriage, for she was impatient to 
get off, **The idea of your trying to de- 
fraud your creditors." 

**But we deny their claims," we pro- 
tested. 
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**Then if you won't pay, I will. Here, 
you poor man, how much do they owe 
you?" she inquired. 

The poor man, who was of course 
merely a collector, and was attired in a 
brown velveteen coat and an imitation 
astrakhan cap, advanced with an ob- 
sequious smirk to the side of the car- 
riage. John and I groaned. To have 
our natural ally turn traitor was too 
much, and we paid, secretly congratulat- 
ing ourselves that the combined amounts 
fell within a pound. 

On what trifles fate hangs her web! The 
immediate effect of our weakness was 
that by some subtle telegraphy among 
his kind, our proneness to imposition be- 
came known, and on arriving at a hall or 
college a duplicate of the man with the 
velveteen jacket and the astrakhan cap 
would be there to receive us, or would 
be lying in wait for us as we emerged 
again into the street, Nor did the 
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persecution stop at luncheon. This we 
took in very moderate style with our 
young friend as host, and, as if suggested 
by the occasion, a bill came in for me of 
three pounds five from a confectioner, 
whose shop I could swear I had never 
visited, much less patronized in my life. 
Ah, well, the incident served to turn 
our thoughts ! (It always is sad revisit- 
ing th'ese scenes of one's early hopes) 
and it also served after luncheon to turn 
our steps toward the river as the only 
secure retreat. Here we engaged a punt. 
Blanche took her place in the stern, 
Mendelson seated himself in the bow 
and Sir John and I picked up the poles. 
We pushed forth, keeping close under 
the shore, however, for we had lost our 
old trick as gondoliers. We made for 
the little stream that, under the euphon- 
ious designation of Cheerwell, branches 
off from the Thames below Christ Church 
meadows. We arrived after twenty min- 
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utea' hard work at our destination and 
glided under the low arcade of branches 
which marks the course of the smaller 
river. It was a lovely afternoon, and 
though yet early, the stream was alive 
with boats. All kinds were represented 
from large punts like our own with their 
luxurious cushions, to swiftly darting 
canoes. How delightful it was— the green 
leaves above, the floating colors and awn- 
ings, the sunlight sifting down through 
the foliage, these happy youthful faces, 
and every now and then the voice of 
some softly pealing bell in the mellow 
distance, harmonizing all in one perfect 
union. 

** Ah, how much more there is in men's 
lives than in women's," cried Blanche 
at last, as she trailed her little white 
hand in the water. **Yes, you are the 
lords of creation and we but obedient 
slaves." 

"Therefore," replied her husband, who 
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was working hard at this particular 
moment, **we do the polling and you do 
the poetizing, Q. E, D." 

** Which are the future Burkes — 
the future Chatham s — the future 
Walpoles?''she continued, heedless of the 
rejoinder, and dear Blanche^ who always 
sympathized with youth, as we know, 
looked from one occupant to another of 
the boats that glided by her. 

"I have often thought," murmured 
Mendelson, **that if any great sorrow 
were mine it is here where I should 
return for sympathy. There is some- 
thing about this place that appeals to me 
the way no other spot on earth does." 

"I feel what you mean," replied 
Blanche, **a gentle melancholy, that is 
echoed in the chimes of the bells — that 
mingles with the hazy atmosphere and 
that creeps into the very scene before us, 
bright though it be. It is the sweet sad- 
ness that belongs to all earthly beauty. 
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It is too mellow — too soft — too per- 
fect — too " 

The sentence was interrupted, I regret 
to say by an expletive from Sir John, 
anything but soft or melodious, and we 
saw him, to our dismay, lunge forward as 
about to take a header into the stream, 
and then with a violent contortion, re- 
cover himself. His erratic gymnastic 
performances will be appreciated by 
every true punter when I explain that he 
had broken his pole — by an extra ener- 
getic effort. 

Now propelling one of these heavy 
crafts single-handed is by no means an 
easy matter, and reflecting that in the 
natural order of events this task might 
now devolve on me, I magnanimously 
offered to land and try to replace 
the broken implement at Christ 
Church barge, which, across the mead- 
ows, was less than a quarter of the 
distance by water. This being agreed 
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to I pushed up to the nearer side of a 
little stone jetty which protruded a few 
feet into the stream and with the aid oi 
a friendly branch scrambled up the bank. 
You will hardly credit the statement and 
in effect it was only long afterward 
fully appreciated by me, but through 
some unconscious cerebration of the 
mind as I scrambled up that bank I felt 
myself approaching a crisis in my life. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE GHILDBEN THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
MINE — AND THE WOMAN IN THE FLESH. 

A BBOAD path skirted the top of the 
bank, deeply shaded — and on the further 
side of the path, fronting the jetty was a 
large stone seat. It was occupied by a 
lady, and several children were grouped 
about her. She was reading and a sun- 
shade concealed her face. I stopped. 
Through a vista in the trees behind her 
the soft outline of Christ Church, across a 
mile of blue green ineadow,rose as a back- 
ground. It was as if art and nature had 
focused all their efforts to enshrine this 
woman in a befitting manner. 

An exclamation of one of the children 
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caused her to lower her parasol, and our 
eyes met. She was the original of the 
portrait I had seen at the Academy 
the day of my visit with Blanche. 
And as I gazed upon her in the flesh 
how my memory traveled back. Her 
beauty was as great as ever, only 
mellowed, and rather by her surround- 
ings, as it were, than by time. For a 
brief six weeks I had been engaged to 
this woman and now, after all these 
years, she was face to face with me again. 
Here were her four children which might 
all have been mine. 

A dark but placid type of beauty was 
hers — quiet and reserved as was her char- 
acter, and duplicated in her ofi'springs' 
faces. Why she threw me over I cannot 
exactly say. It certainly was not be- 
cause of Blanche. My acquaintance with 
Blanche was in its infancy then, and I 
am not aware she so much as knew of 
my acquaintance. I think she had com- 
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plained about my being a trifler, but a 
woman seldom vouchsafes her real rea- 
son. 

But she was holding out her hand to 
me now, and was calling me by name. 
These renewals of broken vows are 
always awkward — for the man. Much 
rushes to your mind but little to your 
lips. For want of some better beginning 
I explained the mission which caUed me 
to Christ Church barge, and at my 
invitation she kindly consented to 
accompany me, as she had promised to 
meet her husband at the same spot. 
Her husband! Of course I knew that 
she had married and into the Church, but 
my sex always is illogical and even for an 
ex-lover, that name of "husband" has an 
odd interloping flavor. We wandered on 
along the path— the children playing 
about us just — as if they had been 
mine. She informed me that her hus- 
band had secured a living three or four 
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years ago in the gift of the university, so 
that is how we came to meet here again. 
She was very frank, tod, speaking about 
her children, her occupations and many 
of the details of their life. She even told 
me of her portrait, and how it had been 
painted by her brother, who had devel- 
oped from a boy into an artist. 

"And now tell me about yourself," she 
asked. **What have you been doing?" 

Somehow before this woman, the shad- 
owy books, the insecure seat in Parlia- 
ment, the discussions of the ghosts, even 
the sinecure post under government, lost 
their value. The glibness, the cynicism 
on which I prided myself, forsook me. 

** Didn't you tell me once that I was a 
trifler?" In reply to my question she 
looked at me with her grave eyes. 

"Yes," she said, "because I thought 
you were intellectually capable of serious 
things, and it seemed to me you were 
wasting your heritage — in talk." 
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''I am a trifler still/* was my reply. 

* ' Still?'' she answered. How eloquent 
was that simple query ! And so we wan- 
dered on till we reached Christ Church 
barge. Here we bade each other good- 
by. I secured a pole and returned with 
it to mj friends^eep in reverie. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I AM A TBIFLEB STILL. 

Next day Blanche complained of a 
headache, and her husband and myself 
were thrown on our own resources. We 
interested ourselves fairly well, however, 
in revisiting familiar spots and dined 
with an old chum, now a fellow in All 
Souls. The ensuing day she was no 
better, and morover seemed to have lost 
interest in sight- seeing. 

**The melancholy of the place in- 
sidiously grows on me," she observed. 
••If you wish me to have any spirits left, 
take me away." 

So we decided to cut our visit short 
and took the afternoon train for town. 
At a station along the line where we 
stopped for a few moments, John de- 
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scended for the very prosaic purpose of 
procuring a glass of ale. As we had the 
carriage to ourselves Blanche and I were 
thus left alone. 

"Please close the door so no one can 
come in," she urged, **I want to ask you 
something." 

I did as she bade me. **Now tell 
what that woman said to you?" 

•*That woman! Which woman?" 

•*I mean the other afternoon on the 
river bank — the lady to whom you were 
once engaged." 

"Oh, she!" 

"Yes, I recognized her from her por- 
trait the moment you spoke to her." 

I hesitated. "She didn't say very 
much," was my tardy rejoinder. 

"Ah, and those children, they were 
hers, I suppose?' 

"They were not mine- 

"Certainly not, but they might have 
been," 
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Yes, Blanche was a mind-reader. The 
same thought had struck me the first 
time they had caught my eye. 

**They might have been mine, to be 
sure, but then on the other hand they 
might have been some one else's," I 
answered. 

She drummed on the window-sill with 
her little gloved fingers as she looked 
outward. 

"You never told me why your engage- 
ment was broken off?" she said abruptly. 

"For being a trifler, I believe," was my 
reply. 

"Oh, atrifler!" 

"I am one still." 

A long silence intervened. 

"Henry, why have you been so — so 
distrait these past few days?" she in- 
quired at length. 

"Distrait?" 1 asked. 

"Yes." 

"Distrait. I haven't been distrait." 
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"Yes, you have — you have been even 
melancholy." 

"Then let me urge the same excuse as 
you — ^the insidious melancholy of Ox- 
ford. Besides revisiting the scenes of 
one's youth you know and all that " 

She still continued the drumming. 
"Oh, do let down these windows," she 
cried at last, "this carriage is stifling," 
and as her request was obeyed the tall 
figure of her husband loomed up through 
the crowd. 

Three days had elapsed since my en- 
counter on the river bank. I had begun 
i'y imagine that it had escaped her. 
Why had she not spoken of it before 
since it seemed to interest her? She had 
had several opportunities, but she had 
remained silent, and as I turned the 
matter over in my mind my only solu- 
tion was— women are like that. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE NEXT GBEAT EPOCH-MAKING NOVEL — 
AND ITS LINES. 

A WEEK or SO after our return, Blanche 
consented to have her portrait painted. 
I was extremely annoyed, because she 
did not seem to have yet entirely re- 
covered from her trip, and the effort 
of sitting promised to additionally fa- 
tigue her. Moreover, if she was going to 
have her picture done, it seemed absurd 
to confide the undertaking to the artist 
who could talk but not paint. The 
egotism of this man was beyond descrip- 
tion. My idea is he was a little jealous 
of the violoncellist over the Oxford expe- 
dition, or perhaps he merely wished to 
shift the scene of our discourses to his 
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own studio. It was one of the largest 
in London and fitted with a sumptuous- 
ness well calculated to distract the at- 
tention fronx the master's deficiencies. 
Indeed, the nxagnificence in decoration of 
these studios seems, equally with the tal- 
ent of the owner of talk, in inverse ratio to 
his capacity to produce. Marble fountains 
ornamented the hall of entrance, whose 
walls, as well as those of the apartments 
were covered with Gobelin and Flemish 
tapestries. Elephant and boar heads 
grinned at you from every point of van- 
tage, supported by spears and halberds 
and every kind of arm. 

Stained glass mediaeval windows cast 
their light on Corinthian columns, and 
gentlemen in coats of mail ogled marble 
Venuses — Persian divans, Turkish car- 
pets and tiger skins were strewn about 
in barbaric profusion, and pervading all 
were the heavy fumes of pastils burning 
in cathedral censers. In effect the med- 
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ley argued a certain confusion of mind 
on the part of the proprietor except in 
one direction, viz., the advantage of 
marrying money. Nevertheless his 
studio was an agreeable lounging place, 
and during the progress of his work we 
would all drop in occasionally, proving 
that the leisure time of the ghosts was 
not confined to Thursday evenings, as 
they tried to persuade themselves and 
the public generally. 

One morning three or four of us were 
present, and Blanche having ascended 
the chair of torture, our host placed him- 
self before the easel. 

**I really believe a superfluity of 
ability militates against a man's success 
sometimes," he contemplatively ob- 
served byway of introduction. **Your 
face just a trifle more to the left, please" 
(this to Lady Blanche). **Take my own 
case, for instance," he continued. **I 
bav^ so many tendencies, let me say apti- 
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tudes, that but for these, I might have de- 
voted more time to my profession, and 
so have made even a greater mark than I 
have." Here he hesitated, as if awaiting 
an unequivocal and universal burst of 
protest from us that a higher standard 
of excellence could never have been 
attained. 

**The great secret of successful por- 
traiture, is to catch a woman in her beau 
moment,'' he went on. ** Every woman* 
never mind how plain, has a beauty of 
her own, if the artist can but see it, and 
this ought to be made to live on the can- 
vas. The trouble with the new school is 
they see only blemishes." 

"And try to reproduce through some 
distinctive mannerism their own person- 
ality instead of their sitter's," said the 
decade poet, to whom any kind of repu- 
tation was an abomination. 

"That is just it," continued our host, 
"and not satisfied with their signature in 
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one corner, they write their autographs 
in their own technique over the whole 
canvas. They wish to perpetuate their 
own fame, you see — that is their first 
desideratum, and that is why they so 
lamentably fail, because art must be im- 
personal. The sitter becomes a mere 
occasion for satisfying their diseased 
vanity, and neither age nor sex is spared. 
Thus the subject either leans to one side, 
or is bending ridiculously forward or 
backward, or is standing on one toe, or 
is sneezing or coughing, or sitting in 
some impossible attitude, or perhaps is 
painted as if from a gallery overhead 
with the floor rising up in perspective to 
complete the background. Anything to 
catch the eye, but always a trick which 
they are pleased to consider a tour de 
force.'' 

"But the luminousness of their colors," 
said Blanche, ''and the way they paint 
stuffs.'' 
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**Ah, texture — texture and technique! 
But I maintain the flesh is always paste 
and all their conceptions of that degage 
hizarrerie that marks the advertisement 
of a bal masque on a Paris kiosk " 

Here he paused to squeeze more color 
on his pallet. **I do not mean to say 
they are entirely wanting," he continued 
condescendingly — "they certainly have 
command of their materials, but it is 
always the brush. They cannot rise 
above it and where they are completely 
at fault is, they consider Realism to lean 
more to the unsightly side of nature 
than to the beautiful." 

"Perhaps as we live in an ugly age, 
the craving for ugliness becomes a pas- 
sion," said Lady Blanche. "They are 
successful because they respond to the 
popular demand." 

"Ah, this age — this age! What can 
you do with it? When men dress like 
undertakers and the factory whistle 
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is the principal music," replied the 
artist. 

"We must grow accustomed to it" re- 
plied Professor Kiljoy. "It is only de- 
structive to genius, and with the gradual 
improvement of humanity, we will be 
able to dispense with genius." 

"The factory will be dispensing with 
it soon," sighed our host. "It will be 
turning out portraits as they now do 
chairs — one set of machinery, painting 
arms, another legs " 

"And perhaps improve upon the work 
of some of our portraitists," retorted Pro- 
fessor Kiljoy cynically — "that of the 
new school, for instance." 

"It is just there where I think your 
Western civilization is at fault," inter- 
posed the Parsee. " It is lacking in spirit, 
in soul, and these the factory wheels can 
never supply. Besides, however, humane 
it may be, however altruistic, it will 
never be beautiful. It is pot hats and 
advertisements, eh!" 
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"I sometimes think," observed the in- 
ventor, that with the development of in- 
dustrial conditions our conception of 
beauty will change. Utility and beauty 
will unite at last. I mean an object's 
beauty will be measured by its utility. 
For instance, a suspension bridge spring- 
ing like a hope of youth into the air to 
drop gracefully on an opposite bank — 
what more beautiful conception " 

Our host was not going to allow the 
company to be side-tracked over the en- 
gineer's bridge. 

"True, true,'' he said quickly. "But 
sufScient unto the day. Imagine a man 
of my temperament, and before I have 
got trained up to your new laws of 
beauty, having to approach my studio 
through the London streets. The mere 
yightof all the griminess benumbs, para- 
lyzes my genius till only a Lady Blanche 
can revive it." 

Blanche smiled her graceful acknowl- 
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edgment of the compliment. "Perhaps 
the times are too stagnant," she ob- 
served. "Epochs make art as epochs 
make literature. For instance, times of 
commotion stir the blood, excite human 
activity to more heroic deeds and so to 
higher thoughts, their more beautiful ex- 
pression follows naturally." 

"Like all general propositions there is 
a modicum of truth in what you say," re- 
plied Professor Kiljoy. "My only objec- 
tion is that in periods of commotion, peo- 
ple have little time to look at pictures or 
to read books, and so do not encourage 
their production. However heroic may 
be the thoughts in the minds of the pro- 
ducers, they are influenced, like all the 
rest of us, by the bread-and-butter prob- 
lem, and in times of commotion they find 
that deeds rather than ideas command a 
market." 

"Great books makeepochs, then, rath- 
er than great epochs make books," an- 
anwered Blanche. 
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"You must not forget plays," said the 
dramatist who had had six damned, as 
he jauntily entered the room. "Great 
plays make epochs just as much as books 
do. A play of mine, to be sure it was 
not a great financial success, but " 

"It would have marked an epoch had 
you not run foul of Clement Scott," and 
Professor Kiljoy smiled, for he knew if 
there was one quietus to the dramatist it 
was the magic name of the distinguished 
critic. 

"A great play," exclaimed dear little 
Lady Blanche, "comes up against the 
blasts of hostile criticism like a thunder- 
storm against the wind. But which are 
the books that have made epochs?" 

"There was the book of books," said 
the musician— "the Bible." 

"There was the Yasna of the Zend 
A vesta," said the Parsee, now in his 
mystic vein. 

"Oh, of coarse, but I mean novels." 
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"There was Victor Hugo's 'Miserables' 
which made a social revolution." 

''But a political one," said Blanche. 

''There is but one novel that I know of 
that has made a political revolution,*' ob- 
served Professor Kiljoy— '* *UncleTom's 
Cabin.' It abolished slavery in the new 
world, and made a nation." 

"A very poor book so far as literature 
is concerned," replied the decade poet, 
who never read anything, for fear his 
originality might be affected. 

"But a very great book so far as crys- 
tallizing public sentiment goes," con- 
tinued Professor Kiljoy. 

"A great book must unify public senti- 
ment," said the dramatist, "just as a 
great play should. It must strike the 
popular chord, and unless the popular 
chord is at a high tension, the vibration 
will not be loud." 

"We come back to just where we 
started," cried Lady Blanche. "In 
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times of popular commotion, the popular 
chord is alone at that high tension. But 
what is your idea, professor, of the next 
great epoch-making novel? On what 
lines will it be?" 

Here was the professor's opportunity. 
With one full swoop he could demolish 
the theories of all. 

"The next great epoch-making novel," 
he observed sententiously, "will not in- 
dulge in the debased sensuality of the de- 
cade school — (this was a hit at the decade 
poet). "It will now raise art beyond the 
sphere of common sense (this was a hit 
at the portraitist). It will not have any 
rhapsodies about music (this was a hit 
at the violoncellist). It will not go 
off in religious abstractions— (this was a 
hit at the Parsee, the Jewish rabbi and 
the unfrocked priest). It will not have 
any mawkish sentiment about expired 

hopes " 

This, I felt, was a hit at me. I rose. 
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metaphorically, on my hind legs. "You 
have told us what the next great novel 
will not be, now tell us what it will be," 
I said. 

"What it will be?" he asked. "Well, 
let me think." 

"Ha, ha, ha," I laughed. "That is the 
way with your school professor. You 
destroy rapidly and easily, but when you 
are called upon to construct you stop 
and at last begin to think." 

"Bravo, bravo!" exclaimed all, and 
they sat upon the professor. For apart 
from his philosophy, which was of the 
dreariest type, he was most unpopular 
because he was always upsetting other 
people's isms. 

"The fact is, there will be no great 
epoch-making novel in the future," I 
continued, proud of my temporary 
supremacy. 

"And why not?" from all. 

"Because we have trained up only pes- 

A. 
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simists as writers, and their province, 
like Professor Kiljoy's, is to destroy, not 
to create," and I resumed my seat with 
much the same feelings that David must 
have experienced when his pebble struck 
Ooliath between the eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE AIM IN LIFE IS TO FEED DUCKS. 

It was my privilege to conduct Blanche 
home. It was the sixth sitting, and she 
seemed more tired than usual. The line 
of conversation lingered in my memory. 

"No," I continued, **no great work can 
ever be accomplished without hope." We 
were crossing Hyde Park and the trees 
were just donning their livery of green. 

"Hope," she said. "Ah, yes, hope " 

"Hope of a new day," I went on a 
little vaguely. "Would that plant there 
put out those buds except to blossom? 
Would those trees put forth their leaves 
if they were not to bloom? All nature 
holds a caress this morning and the 
breeze is perfumed as a lover's breath. 
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It means hope. Nature is optimistic. 
It is only man that is perverse." 

"How beautiful is nature/' she ob- 
served, and she stopped on the border of 
the Serpentine, along which our course 
lay. ** Those swans, those ducks — how 
happy are they! It is because they 
never think. They fulfill the functions 
of their nature — eat, drink, mate and 
die, but they die happily, only the swan 
singing his death song." 

**What has got into you, dear Lady 
Blanche?" 

"Ah, perhaps the distemper called Fin 
de Siecle,'^ she sighed. "The close of 
any century or epoch — like the dying 
year — suggests the thought of what the 
end of all things is." 

"We decided once that the Omega and 
the Alpha of all things was some form 
of love," I said. 

"And the Betwixt and the Be- 
tween '" 
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"Is love too, if we can only be opti- 
mistic," I replied. 

* * Ah, there is Lady Walker. I must go 
and speak to her. She is actually feed- 
ing the ducks," and with a light laugh 
she fluttered off to speak with an aged 
belle of the last reign who in her dotage 
realized the most satisfactory object in 
life was to feed ducks. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



A SPASM IN BLUE — THE TRIUMPH OP DE- 
STBUCTION AND BLANCHE'S FAINTING PIT. 



Sir John ought to have put his foot 
down and forbidden Blanche continuing to 
sit for her portrait. It was manifestly- 
tiring her, and at times she evinced a las- 
situde that caused me a shade of anxiety. 
Besides, the likeness was anything but a 
success. The artist had done exactly 
what he was always declaiming against 
in others, i. e., he had exaggerated 
whatever defects she had. As for his 
technique, it was absolutely beneath 
contempt. His egotism seemed to 
grow, however with the development of 
his picture. His spitefulness, too, was 
equal to his conceit, and there was not 
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a reputation in the world of art that he 
did not endeavor to tear down. 

"After all perhaps I lack the great 
secret of success," he contemplat- 
ingly observed one day, "the art of 
self-advertisement. There is a subject 
we touched on once before, but which I 
think we ought to discuss at length some 
day. Fame versus Notoriety. Take 
Blank for instance," here he mentioned a 

t 

name of wide repute in art circles. * * What 
has he ever done to deserve his fame? 
Nothing but get into an acrimonious dis- 
cussion with the critics in print. Who 
is Blank with his symphonies in gray? 
asks every one, and. Presto! Blank is 
famous. All this is ancient history now, 
but we have not changed. Fame and 
Notoriety are still twin sisters — mark 
my words." 

"Oh, these reputations actually nau- 
seate me," cried the dramatic author 
who had had six plays damned. "Take 
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any of your successful dramatists. They 
have not an idea that has not occurred to 
me, and their only merit is in having 
anticipated me in its . development. 
There is my 'Notorious Mrs. Smith/ and 
my 'Third Mrs. Tankerville' for instance. 
I will back either of them to run a thou- 
sand nights, but I can't get a manager to 
look at them just because one or two of 
my previous plays were roasted by a 
jealous critic or so. I firmly believe 
there is some conspiracy in London 
to keep down rising talent.'* 

**And the vanity of these reputations," 
complained the decade poet. **I remem- 
ber in Paris accompanying a friend one 
evening to a reception of one of these 
distinguished literary lights. Would you 
believe me, it was like a Court. Besides a 
number of other chance visitors like my- 
self, there was a lot of old women — ^who 
or what they were, except a domestic 
qlaque to their demi-god, I could not 
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make out exactly, but every other word 
was *Owi, mon maitre^^ 'Non^ mon maitrey^ 
and once when he sneezed, 'Mon Dieu, 
quel hammer they cried." 

"If I were the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer I would tax every reputation/* 
exclaimed the artist wickedly. 

**But Zola, at least, deserves his repu- 
tation," Blanche observed. 

"Zola has become obsolete — no one 
reads Zola now." 

"Then D'Annunzio." 

"In a sense D'Annunzio belongs to my 
school," replied the decad6 poet patron- 
izingly, "and it would not do for me to 
belittle him, but if you ask me frankly, 
there is but one single reputation of to- 
day whici I can admit is deserved." 
And who is that?" we all inquired. 
The author of 'Degeneracy.' He 
shows up the public as it is." 

This statement met with a more gen- 
eral approval than was habitual with the 
ghosts. 
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"Are we all degenerates?" I asked of 
Sir John, who had entered the studio a 
few moments before, and was looking 
about him with no little curiosity, as it 
was his first visit. 

Sir John stroked his large mustache as 
he smiled good-humoredly. **Well, not 
quite all. There's a man down in my 
county who isn't, and I know a chap in 
the Blues who — but speaking about blue, 

what in the excuse me, blue blazes, 

is that?" 

The visitor had fixed his eye upon a 
picture shoved behind a number of can- 
vases. 

**0h, a mere sketch," replied the host, 
coming forward and drawing the picture 
out. "I've been so frequently antici- 
pated in my inspirations that I keep 
them out of sight." 

"Is it a landscape or a landslide?" in- 
quired Sir John, scanning it through his 
glass. 
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"Well, I haven't quite decided how I 
shall fill it in. For the moment, I call 
it merely a 'Spasm in Blue/ I may even 
fill it in with a couple of figures — a la 
Vampire of Burne-Jones, or a few lions 
walking up a flight of marble steps, k la 
Britton Rivierre. All my best works are 
commenced like that. I dash on a great 
mass of color— spasmodic, luminous, 
seething, suggestive. Then I lie down 
before it and dream. Gradually, by 
some unconscious cerebration, the best 
idea for its development comes to me, or 
sometimes I leave it, just as you see, 
fresh from my inspiration. The public 
likes something left to the imagination, 
and each fills it up to suit his or her 
fancy.'* 

"That is certainly an advantage,'' re- 
plied Sir John. "I'd never have thought 
of that." 

"Indeed, I find there are but two types 
of ideal which the public appreciates in 
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the developed form; one the salacious 
the other the rapacious. They appeal to 
the two weakest sides of human nature. 
Now here's a picture I painted for the 
last Academy. It was returned, only I 
suppose, because it was a little too 
too. So you see my fault was on the 
right side. You ought to own this can- 
vas. Sir John,'* and he drew a curtain 
from off a large picture on an easel, 
which, owing to its recent return, or be- 
cause he really lived in dread of prema- 
ture- publicity for his wares, none of us 
had yet beheld . * * I call it ' The Triumph 
of Destruction. ' Send it over to the next 
Salon and you ought to quadruple your 
money." 

* * I ought to quadruple it if I purchased 
it," said Sir John, and he readjusted his 
glass in his eye. 

Certainly if grewsomeness made a great 
picture, the one before us ought to take 
first prize. It represented the darkened 
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vaults below the Coliseum after some 
festival of destruction above. Among 
the carcasses of dead animals the nude 
figure of a young girl was seeking the 
body of a lover. "'My principle in art is 
Danton's in politics," continued Mr. 
Raphael Smith complacently, ''Uaudace 
— Vaudace — et encore Vaudace. Art can't 
go beyond that," and with a triumphant 
flourish he brought his maul stick to bear 
on the picture as an incontrovertible en- 
forcement of his statement. 

**I should hope not," returned Sir 
John. **It is the neplus ultra of art." 

"Had that picture only had a chance 
the 'Vampire' wouldn't be in it. There's 
the same gloom of tone you notice, com- 
bined with a like instinct of cruelty and 
lust, differently treated to be sure, but 
— but— good heavens what's the matter 
with Lady Blanche?" 

We all turned and saw that Blanche's 
head had fallen back and her arm was 
hanging listless by her side. 
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**She's fainted!" cried Sir John, spring- 
ing to lier assistance; **get some water, 
and one of you go for a doctor." 

As the glass was pressed to her lips 
she slowly revived. **I am only very 
tired," she said, ''that is all. I think I 
will go home." 

A cab was secured. ** Promise me 
dear Blanche, you will not sit again" I 
whispered as we were going downstairs. 

•*I promise, if you ask it," she an- 
swered, and she smiled up into my face. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE LITTLE BLACK DOG AND THE CHOP. 

It struck me that the Souls had been 
growing rather depressed lately by their 
own discouraging talk. Nor is it re- 
markable that they did not cheer up at 
our next reunion. 

Proceedings opened by the decade 
poet reading a new effusion of his own 
called **The Supremacy of Pain." I will 
spare the reader its repetition. It was 
Swinburne's 'Dolores' without the 
rhythmic sensuousness which best de- 
fines the genius of that real forerunner 
of the d6cade school. 

*Tain differs from pleasure in that we 
forget it quicker," said the d^cadS dog- 
matically, as he closed his MS. Great 
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heavens! there he was wrong. I shall 
remember that poem of his to my sorrow 
longer than any joy it has been my good 
fortune to experience. 

*'How much happier would the world 
have been had I been the architect of the 
universe," he continued complacently. 

"What would you have done?" I asked 
ironically. 

**I would have made pleasure instead 
of pain contagious, and I would have 
made pleasures outnumber pains. Take 
your hand, for instance," he continued, 
**ten million different sensations and 
more of pain it is capable of experienc- 
ing, and yet not one single one of distinct 
pleasure." 

"But mental pleasures," asked 
Blanche. 

" Mental pleasures are offset by mental 
pains which are quite as numerous, if 
they do not outbalance them. Accepting 
sanity as a mean condition, what off- 
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sets insanity in the way of mental happi- 
ness; while a joy, physical or mental, 
leaves only a regret at its cessation. No, 
pain reigns supreme. No revolution can 
bring about its decheance, and pleas- 
ure is but — an interregnum." 

•'Without pain there would be no ex- 
istence," retorted Professor Kiljoy* 
** Sensitiveness to pain is the sentry that 
guards the citadel of life." 

**And on pain rests the only hope of 
salvation," exclaimed the young musi- 
cian. 

**The hope of salvation?" inquired 
Blanche. 

"The agony of the Saviour on the 
cross," he observed with deep feeling. 
A long silence followed. 

"There is a question I have often de- 
sired to ask," said Professor Kiljoy, turn- 
ing to the Jewish rabbi, "and that is how 
the intelligent classes of your people re- 
garded this same crucifixion." 
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"There are three recorded expressions 
of His that, considered in the light of the 
times, and giving due credit to the 
genius of our race, must have made 
Christ intolerable to our people," replied 
the rabbi. "First, 'Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesars;' secondly, 
*It is more diflBcult for a rich man to en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven than for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a nee- 
dle;' thirdly, *Let him who is without sin 
cast the first stone.' The first, by prac- 
tically accepting the Roman supremacy, 
showed Him opposed to the national 
sentiment. The second pronounced 
Him a socialist in feeling and opposed 
to the whole economic system of our 
people ; the third was a protest against 
our moral code, and made Him especi- 
ally repugnant to the straight-laced. 
These are the views held of Him by the 
orthodox." 

"And what are those held by the un- 
orthodox?" asked Professor Kiljoy. 
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**The more advanced consider Him to 
be the embodiment of three prominent 
teachers of the time to whom His name 
was later attached, while a still larger 
number of our people hold that He never 
existed at all." 

**The Christian legend comes from the 
East," said the Par see, **and the sign of 
the cross from Egypt where it can be 
traced back as early as Barneses II. 
It is Buddha engrafted on Paganism for 
its spirit, the name of Christ, a sage of 
India, for its title, and ApoUonius of 
Tyana for its personality. Why, its 
very holiest sacrament is but a survival 
of the Pagan superstition that in the 
harvest feasts the devotees in partaking 
of bread and wine were actually partak- 
ing of the body of Ceres and the blood 
of Bacchus. Have your own faith, if 
you like, but what arouses a smile among 
us in the East is when you come to con- 
vert us with religions we have known 
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for centuries, and which you preach- 
neither practicing nor believing very 
much." 

"Though lean no longer reconcile my- 
self to the dogmas of the Church," ex- 
claimed the ex-priest, **I firmly believe 
the religious world will belong to Roman 
Catholicism as the industrial world will 
belong to the Jews." 

The rabbi rose from his seat with a 
dignity I could scarcely have accredited 
him with. 

"You are right," he cried, holding up 
his hands in prophetic fervor. "Industrial 
conditions are molding the world to our 
genius. To us is the future, and our 
kingdom is close at hand. Yea, in re- 
taliation for the indignities from which 
my people so long have suffered, Israel 
shall rule." 

"This is but a material solution. 
Where is the hope of the world?" asked 
Lady Blanche, rising. 
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"The hope of the world, according to 
my religion, is in fire,*' said the Parsee, 
rising. "This is the Alpha — ^the Omega 
of existence." 

"And not in lov. ?** asked Blanche. 

"Love is warmth and fire is spiritual- 
ized heat," replied the Parsee. 

"The hope of the world is a dream," 
said Professor Kiljoy , rising. * * We should 
be satisfied with what we have. * Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.* " 

"There is really nothing real in any- 
thing," cried the ex-priest, rising. 

"And the truest, realest thing we 

know," observed the young musician, as 
he also rose to his feet, is, " 'Dust thou art 
and unto dust shalt thou return.* " 

This, as it happened, was the last re- 
union of the ghosts. How well I re- 
member it as we all stood there together. 
We had reached the Omega, and you 
cannot get beyond that, so we had a right 
to rise. Half an hour later they had 
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all departed. According to my custom I 
lingered with Blanche, for Sir John had 
gone below to see the last guest to the 
door, as was his custom. 

"Where is the hope of the world?*' she 
repeated. 

"Perhaps in doing for others,'* I re- 
plied. "That is all they have left us." 
("They" applied to the ghosts.) 

"And do you do for others?" she 
asked. 

"Alas! I am only a preacher. I talk, 
but never practice." 

"Professor Kiljoy once said that con- 
tentment is the bar to action," she re- 
plied, "that all civilization would cease, 
and all the world's activities come to a 
sudden stop, if the world were happy. 
In other words, unhappiness must be the 
motive cause." 

"Then let civilization run down. It 
resembles a watch an affectionate 
uncle once presented me with. I had to 
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pass two-thirds of every hour in winding 
to make it go sixty minutes/* 

"You are dejected." 

**Why not? I am approaching middle 
age. 

**And why should that affect you?" 

** Because middle age is the doorway 
to eternity." 

**I am only ten years younger." 

**Ah, but those ten years! Those ten 
years are the center of life — the pivot of 
existence — the years around which all 
the rest revolve. Before them we have 
never lived ; after them we have ceased 
to live." 

"But you always speak of your boy- 
hood." 

**Yes, to forget the present and to rele- 
gate it to the past. I am a dreamer. 
Be a dreamer too, dear Blanche. Dream 
and still dream on. Worldly happiness 
but exists in dreams more fleeting than 
the dream of dreams." 
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An unusual depression was indeed 
upon me. Blanche depressed me as I 
looked at her. Her very beauty pained 
me since it was so evanescent. 
Even a joy, rare as it came, was followed 
by a regret at its departure. 

Sir John joined me at the door, and 
proposed to walk home with me. For 
a while he puffed at his long cigar in 
silence. 

**Look here, Henry,'* he at last ob- 
served, **what the deuce has got into 
you?" 

"A very good supper, thanks to your 
hospitality,*' I answered, with assumed 
joviality, **a supper fit for the gods." 

"No, no, I don't mean that, but 
you're serious to a degree that actually 
affects me. Why the devil is that black 
dog following us?" 

We turned and a small mangy canine 
of the color described stopped as we 
stopped. 
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"Perhaps it's our sins following us up 
close,*' was my reply. 

•'There's one thing, Henry, there's very 
little on my conscience. Perhaps you 
can't say as much." 

"What do you mean" I asked. 

' * Why about settling the affairs of the 
universe. You're responsible for all that 
rubbish. Instead of settling anything, 
you unsettle everyone." 

"Whom have I unsettled?" 

"Well, you unsettled me to-begin with, 
and now you've unsettled Blanche." 

"Blanche — how have I unsettled her?" 

"She told me everything was a delu- 
sion, and she wished she was dead. 
What the devil does that dog mean? 
He's still at our heels." 

Perhaps he's hungry," I suggested. 
Let's see." 

We were passing a small tavern, 
which, in spite of the hour, was still 
open. We entered. 
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*'Have you got a bit of meat?" asked 
Sir John of a shabby waiter. **I want 
it for a hungry dog outside." 

The meat was produced, and a shilling 
was presented in payment. ** Take it out 
to him," said Sir John to the waiter. 

The dog was at the door, intently 
studying the proceedings. 

**Here doggie," cried Sir John, follow- 
ing up the waiter, "poor doggie, here's 
a chop for you." 

At the sight of the advancing figures 
and the outstretched hand, the dog 
turned and fled. 

"Well, we are unhappy," I observed, 
"even the dog turns from us.'* 

"That's what comes of consorting with 
ghosts," replied Sir John. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

WE WILL GO TO PABIS AND BE FBIV0L0U8. 

Thebe is a reaction that succeeds 
severe depression. Hawkes had left a 
little opening in the blinds and a ray of 
sunshine entered my room. Somehow 
I associated it with Blanche, and it 
came to gladden the darkened recesses 
of my soul. Outside a street band was 
playing a cheery air. The cold water of 
my tub, too, created a feeling of buoy- 
ancy. After all, there was something 
in life, and the pleasure of living de- 
pended on the liver. 

Besides, I was not so old. A man 
is as old as he feels, and that morn- 
ing J my feelings were those of 
twenty. Indeed, I felt considerably 
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younger than at twenty, but that is not 
much of a plea for youth, since at 
twenty I deemed myself little short of 
one hundred. It's only youths of the 
present century who are old. If our old 
men are not young, they get them- 
selves out of sight into their holes 
and die. 

But what the deuce did Sir John mean 
by saying Blanche was unsettled and 
wished to die. It was Professor Kiljoy 
with his infernal pessimism. No, it was 
the Parsee with his mysticism. No, it 
was the ex-priest with his delusions. 
No, it was the Jewish rabbi with his 
cultivated Deism. What did anything 
amount to anyhow? Every religion we 
had sifted, and the only admitted truth 
was that there was nothing in anything. 

Ah, talk — talk, talk! It is talk that 
paralyzes action, that saps the founda- 
tions of human happiness, and reduces 
the world to a mere Cave of the 
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Winds. I do not know how the 
scheme suggested itself unless it was 
by thinking of the ghosts, but it 
flashed upon me suddenly as all in- 
spirations do. I would suggest a lit- 
tle trip to Paris. It would do us all 
good, and we would shake off the 
ghosts who had begun to pall upon 
me. I smiled at the chagrin they would 
suffer at our departure. How would 
they all get on, I wondered. What a lot 
of incapable effigies they were, and how 
right my friend had always been in his 
estimate of them. Yet they were all 
happy in their several ways. No one is 
really and truly as happy as the man 
with a grievance. It absorbs every 
petty annoyance, merges all miseries 
in one and raises the possessor into an 
imaginary pre-eminence over the com- 
mon herd. Each of the ghosts had 
a grievance at his failure to attain 
the success he considered his due. 
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Yes, we would go to Paris. There is a 
sickness of home, quite as distinctive 
as a sickness for home. 

Impressed with the philosophy of my 
reflections, I dressed hurriedly, and 
repaired to Lady Blanche. Poor child! 
I felt an apology was due her for the 
behavior of the ghosts. I had given a 
direction to their talk. I must try to 
make amends, for the responsibility was 
certainly mine. Who is it that says 
you must never see a woman before 4 
o'clock P.M.? Blanche was an excep- 
tion. How exquisitely she looked as 
she came in to receive me. I thought 
she had never seemed so charming, and 
yet I detected a slight languor in her 
appearance. Indeed, this languor was 
the very thing she needed. It gave a 
touch of softness which a very sprightly 
temperament sometimes lacks. 

"I want you to do me a favor," 

"A favor?" she replied. 
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"Yes, a very great one. Come on a 
trip to Paris.'* 

•*A trip to Paris r* 

"And be frivolous and gay. At last, I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
frivolities of life and its vanities are the 
only real things.** 

"Oh, Henry!" 

"Yes, the happiness of life depends 
entirely upon the point of view. We 
have been looking to it from the dark 
side. We must now regard it from the 
irridescent.'* 

"Yes, we will go to Paris, and be friv- 
olous,** she cried, with a more ready ac- 
quiescence than I had hoped for, 
"and we won*t try to make our vacation 
seem longer by doing anything irksome 
as you used to do.** 

"No, we certainly will not,'* I an- 
swered. 

"For there is so much in life if we only 
appreciate it, and you will be gay and 
happy too. Promise me that, Henry!" 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

napoleon's edification at beholding sib 
john descend fbom the top of the 
hotel omnibus. 

*^ Paris! Paris! Paris! Tout le monde 
descends de voiture.** Is there any 
name so quick to brush away the 
cobwebs in the soul as that magic 
name — Paris! Never mind how often 
you have visited it, Paris is always 
fresh. Paris is a woman of perpetual 
youth who smiles on all men — even on 
those of middle age. She is always so 
well brushed and soigniee too, and in the 
morning, unlike so many other ladies of 
my acquaintance, is as fresh as paint. 
"Here, come to me," she seems to say. 
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•*Life is short, and in my presence consign 
that grim puritanism which faces every 
innocent joy with a grimmer ' Thou shalt 
not, to the Coventry where it belongs. 
Yes, there is something in her very 
breath that intoxicates, that titulates the 
senses, and makes it a joy to live within 
her sphere. 

Sir John entered Paris triumphantly 
on the box-seat of the hotel omnibus, 
Blanche and myself inside. What dif- 
ferent details attract the attention of 
different people looking at the same 
scene ! John only noticed the signs and 
advertisements, the large Percheron 
horses and the cumbersome sabots of the 
blue bloused men watering the streets. 
Blanche was absorbed with the bright 
evidences of life about her, while I — I, 
well, I was absorbed in interesting Lady 
Blanche. Yes, I must cheer her up. I 
pointed out the latteries — so clean, so 
fresh, so cool — the gorgeously decorated 
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butcher shops, and the caniches that 
were everywhere. 

"The French are the only people/' I 
observed at last, ""who appreciate the 
effect of the eye on happiness. Quick ! 
look through that porte-cochere! See 
the charming little vista — ^that vase — 
that cupid — ^that trellised wall — all for a 
back yard. Beautify your waste places^ 
and you have advanced far on the road 
to pnbUo happinees." 

"Oh, I have so often felt that myself/' 
she exclaimed. "It is the ugliness of 
London that affects our spirits. The 
sight of a little garden in a city — ^is a 
glimpse of Paradise before its time. Ah, 
here we are." 

We had stopped before a hotel in a 
large rectangular square, and Napoleon 
from his lofty column in the center was 
edified, no doubt, by beholding Sir John 
descend from the box as I assisted miladi 
to alight. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

WE BEVISIT THE SCENES OF MY EABLY PABIS 

ADVENTUBES. 

Ajr hour or so later we were sitting at 
the breakfast table overlooking the 
square. 

"Here's to the new life," exclaimed 
Sir John. A glass of light French wine 
replaced the usual Scotch whisky and 
soda. **No studios, no picture galleries, 
no ghosts— only frills and frivols," he 
continued with unusual vivacity. 

The trouble with the human pendulum 
is that when it swings too far in one 
direction it is apt to oscillate too far 
in the opposite. An unnatural gayety 
was upon us. We resembled three 
children out on their holiday, and 
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Blanche's good spirits were the most 
pronounced. 

I had passed no little tinije in Paris in 
years gone by, having resided betwixt 
and between my Eton days, in a French 
family to learn the language. During 
one of my stays here, I had been of the 
crowd that accompanied Victor Noir to 
the grave, I had seen too the dicheance 
of the Empire and the mob sweep into 
the Corps Legislatif . Subsequently I had 
made my old quarters my domicile when 
revisiting Paris. These early experiences 

of mine were enlarged on during break- 
fast. 
"I have an idea,*' cried Lady Blanche. 

"Take us to see all the places you were 
at in Paris as a boy.' 

**And why?" was my surprised in- 
quiry. 

"You have talked so much about your 
youthful follies that I have actually de- 
veloped an interest in them," i^he s^id 
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with a shy little smile. "Besides, it 
offers a definite program; otherwise, 
we might merely waste time in the 
shops." 

Her proposal met with our assent and 
half an hour later we were in a small 
open fiacre — Sir John and she on the 
back seat, and I curled up on a 
little front seat as comfortable as the 
long legs of the former would admit. 
How ravishing she looked as she sat 
there in her bright-colored spiring gown 
with its soft lace front, brought to a 
point at her waist ! And how happy I 
felt in the possession of two such 
friends! I cannot explain why, but 
never did my heart go out to Sir John as 
it did then. All his little acts of kind- 
ness during our long and intimate asso- 
ciation rushed back to my memory, and 
even the kicks which in old times he 
used so liberally to bestow endeared him 
to me additionally at that moment. It 
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is an odd reflection on human nature, 
but it is rather the failings than the vir- 
tues of our friends that bind us to them, 
and I must confess in kicks Sir John 
had never been a failure. Possibly why 
I remembered them now was because 
the closeness of our quarters brought his 
legs into fresh prominence. 

**What are you thinking of?'* asked 
Blanche, studying my face intently. 

"Of legs,'' I admitted. 

**0h, are mine in the way?*' and with 
a light laugh she withdrew her little var- 
nished boots close under her mystery of 
frilled petticoats. 

"No, not of yours," was my reply. 

"Then of mine?'* asked Sir John. 

"Perhaps .'» 

"Possibly of the driver's," and Sir 
John craned his neck outward and looked 
up at the conductor. 

"He is very peculiar, isn't he?" said 
Blanche. I turned and surveyed him also 
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as well as my position would admit. He 
was a fine specimen of the latter day 
Parisian Jehu. His knees were promi- 
nent, for his feet were on the dash- 
board ; his hat was on one side of his 
head, and a short pipe was stuck be- 
tween his lips. 

The expression of his fat, red face, his 
independent jerks at the reins, the 
very crack of his whip, eloquently 
bespoke the pitying condescension with 
which he regarded us — his fares, for he 
kept winking facetiously at his comrades 
in the trade, as he passed them, and 
shrugging his shoulders in that de- 
monstrative way peculiar to a Parisian 
cab driver. 

We endeavored to show our resent- 
ment of his conduct, but could only laugh. 
He was so comical in his contempt for 
us. Excuse my dwelling on all these 
little details. Ah, well ! there are very 
few things now that raise a smile to my 
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lips; and, besides, I have devoted so 
much space to the great problems of life 
that its trivialities may come as a relief. 

Dear old Sir John, in his insular French 
tried to remonstrate with him too, and 
that made us all laugh more than ever, 
and even finally mollified the driver, for 
he fell into a softer mood. Now, as it 
happened, I had forgotten the number of 
the house, and the name of the street had 
been altered with a recent change of 
ministry. But by dint of many explana- 
tions and inquiries we struck the right 
street at last. Down this we were am- 
bling comfortably when, to my surprise, 
my name was called, and, turning, I saw 
a woman running after us. 

**You have come back — thanks to 
God!" she cried, as she gained the car- 
riage side. 

She was out' of breath, being stout, 
and as we pulled up — "Oh, it is safe — ^it 
is all well," she continued. **I have 
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kept it for you, knowing you would re- 
turn some day. Do you not remember 
me?" 

Then I recalled the kindly features of 
the cook who had been with the family 
we were seeking during my last visit. I 
asked after my old friends. 

"They are all well," she replied, "and 
madame is at home, but you would drive 
by the house? That was too cruel." 

We all descended. "Some friends of 
mine," I said by way of introducing my 
companions. 

"Madame will be enchanted, but mon- 
sieur is at the Cour d'Assises as usual, 
at this hour." 

"Now, tell me," I asked as we passed 
into the tiny courtyard, "what is it you 
have so carefully preserved of mine?" 

"Why, the hat box of monsieur. He 
forgot it the last visit, and we had hope 
he would return for it one of these days. 
That prevented us writing, and, besides, 
monsieur left no address." 
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Madame Antel was in the hall to re- 
ceive us. She was as voluble as the do- 
mestic. 

"Five years! Helas!** she cried. 
"They have made many changes, but not 
in the appearance of monsieur." 

"Nor in madame's," I replied, not to 
be outdone in civility, "any more than 
in Anisette's'* (Anisette was the cook). 
"Perhaps a little more comeliness — a 
little more freshness, and embonpoinU** 
I continued, "but the hearts of neither 
could be improved." 

We entered the house. We visited my 
old room, and we all enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of some eau sucre. 

"And now for the hat box," I cried. 

It was produced. "And has not mon- 
sieur the key?" 

"Perhaps we can find one that will open 
it," and I drew out the bunch at the end 
of my pocket chain. The box was heavy, 
and might have contained three hats for 
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all you could tell by shaking it. After 
much fumbling a key was found that 
pressed back the tiny bolt. The box 
was opened, and behold — ^the contents 
were nil. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

BLANCHE TBIES ON A PABIS GOWK WHILE 

WE COMMENT. 

The drive homeward was as cheery as 
the drive out, and yet, oddly enough, a 
shade of irritability every now and then 
displayed itself in Blanche's manner. I 
thought too, that she was a little 
more capricious. We left our cab at the 
Place de la Concorde, and proceeded 
homeward on foot beneath the arcades of 
the Rue de Rivoli. In passing a well- 
known dressmaker's a costume in the 
window attracted her feminine eye. 

"It is exquisite," she cried enthusias- 
tically. **I must try it on." 

We entered, and Sir John and myself 
waited below while she retired upstairs 
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to effect the exchange of her own garb for 
the new. She did not delay us long. 

"What do you think of it?" she asked, 
on reappearing. 

I remained silent. In my opinion it 
didn't suit her. 

"Capital, *• exclaimed Sir John, as if to 
atone for my neglect. 

"I always look well in John's eyes," 
she cried, "he is so easily satisfied. 
Every gown I get is the same to him." 

"Merely a difference in price," retorted 
her husband. 

"Oh, yon provokingly stupid creature 
— ^why don't you ever object? 1 shan't 
take the gown." 

We left the shop. She was evidently 
annoyed. It surprised me because I had 
ventured no comment on the gown 
whether of approval or the reverse, 
though frankly it offended me. Not 
that it was unbecoming to her, but it 
was too chic — too demi-mondaine in its 
style and cut. ^ 
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"Why are you so cross?'* I ventured 
after we had gone a couple of squares 
without speaking. 

"It is the air of Paris/* she replied, 
and the silence remained unbroken till 
we regained our hotel. 



, I 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

**WHY DONT YOU GO AWAY?** 

A WEEK or SO after our arrival Sir John 
and myself were smoking a meditative 
cigar together one evening in the little 
public smoking-room below. 

"I really don't know whether this 
coming over here has been much of a 
success," he observed at last. 

**And why not?" was my surprised 
inquiry. 

''It don't seem to have done Blanche 
much good. Ton see there's a kind of 
unnatural vivacity about her that I don't 
like at all." 

''I have noticed it myself, and, more- 
over, an irritability which makes it 
still more marked." 
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** Exactly/' he answered. "And then 
again, she has streaks of kindness that 
bring tears to my eyes." 

"Yes, you are quite right, I wonder 
what can ail her?'* 

"You can never understand a woman, 
though she be your wife," he continued. 
"I thought I knew her like a book, and 
now I must confess to being all at sea 
about her." 

"You don't think it has anything to do 
with her health," was my anxious in- 
quiry. 

"Oh, no — she's as strong as a cart 
horse," he answered encouragingly. 

"Let me try to sound her then," I said. 
"Perhaps she will tell me what ails her." 

"You had better do so," he replied. 
"I'm growing very anxious about her, 
very anxious indeed." 

The next day an opportunity presented 
itself. We had just returned from a 
walk, and Sir John had lingered down 
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Btairs to obtain the weekly bill. It has 
escaped me what elicited her remark. 
Perhaps I was awkward in assisting her 
off with her jacket. 

**Why are you so stupid?* 'she asked. 

** Stupid! I thought you once pro- 
nounced me clever." 

**If so you have got bravely over it." 

**But I'm good, if not clever," was my 
reply. **Why are you harsh tome?" 

** Because I'm very unhappy," she 
cried. 

** Unhappy! Don't say that. We 
came over here, Blanche, for your sake. 
Oh, my little lady, what makes you un- 
happy? Your being unhappy racks my 
soul — I assure you it does. Only last 
night I was telling John how much it 
cut me up to see you irritable like this." 

She walked to the window and Sir 
John joined us a moment later. 

"Oh, John," I exclaimed. **I'm so 

glad you've come. Blanche has just 

been telling me how unhappy she is." 



\ 
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**You are a pair of fools," she cried, 
and hurrying out of the room she burst 
into tears. Sir John pursued her. What 
T/vas said next door reached my ear. 

**I'm not unhappy — I*m only bored/' 
she petulantly answered in reply to his 
inquiries. 

"Bored!" and who's bored you?" 
queried Sir John. 

**I don't want to go to the salon^ and I 
won't dine at Bignon's, and I shan't go to 
the play — there!" 

"But no one asked you to go to any of 
these places," replied her husband in 
astonishment. 

Some five minutes later he rejoined 
me. "What did I tell you," he ex- 
claimed, as he fell with a hopeless air 
upon a lounge. "There's something 
more the matter with her than I can 
fathom, and you can't diagnose her 
trouble any better, it seems." 

"Perhaps she needs change," I 
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hazarded. "Why don't you take her 
down to Killothen?" (Killothen was 
one of Sir John's country places.) 

**It might be a good idea," he hesi- 
tated, **but she loathes the country." 

Instead of improving, Lady Blanche 
grew more enigmatic. The very next 
evening she herself insisted on going to 
the theater. During one of the entreacts 
her husband repaired to the foyer to 
smoke a cigarette. I began to discuss the 
play and to venture a few criticisms on 
it. She paid no attention to my re- 
marks. 

**What was all that you told me once 
about your being unhappy as a child?" 
she asked abruptly. 

**I was unhappy. It wasn't my fault, 
though," was my answer. **I am very 
sorry. I shall never be unhappy again, 
that is, if you will only smile." 

•'Suppose I won't." 

'*Then it only remains for me to con- 
tinue being unhappy." 
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**Why don't you go away?'* 

'*6o away?" I inquired aghast. 
••But where to?'' 

"Ha. that's just it." 

**Then why would you have me go 
away?" I persisted. 

"Because it would be better." 

"But what would John do without 
me?" 

"Oh, John — John — ^it is always John," 
she replied, and she fell back listlessly 
in her seat. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

I LEABN THE SEGBET OF SEGBETS, THE KEY 

OF EXISTENCE. 

There are lovely walks and drives 
about Paris — delightful little cafes along 
the Seine, nooks of unexpected sylvan 
beauty in the Bois, and charming islets 
in its lake. Here men in blue jean sailor 
suits of a theatrical cut, row you about 
in boats that recall the caravel of Chris- 
topher Columbus without the masts ; and 
as you float along, you get irretrievably 
mixed up with swans and geese and 
Bourgeois wedding parties, in black dress 
coats and tulle. All these sights we ex- 
ploited that first fortnight of our stay in 
Paris. 

With the simple life we were leading, 
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Blanche had apparently regained her 
self-control, and I had begun to hope 
the peculiar frame of mind into which 
she had fallen was at last changing for 
the better. 

One day we were sitting in a little 
kiosk on an island in the lake of the 
Bois. Sir John had paddled off with the 
ferryman to the farther end of the little 
sheet of water. It was a charming coup 
d'ceuil — only a trifle too artificial and 
like a scene from the theater ; the kiosk 
was so gaudily painted ; the paths so trim, 
and that air of miniature perfection so 
complete. Yet the branches of the trees 
descended close over our resting-place, 
the birds were chirping cheerily, and 
there was that sweet aroma in the atmos- 
phere which spelled Hope. 

A Chinese bridge connected our island 
with a smaller one beyond, but on neither 
was there a soul besides ourselves. A 
sense of infinite satisfaction stole over 
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me, and I looked first at my companion, 
then through the trees at the water, 
which from our point of view spread out 
wide on each side. Presently a duck with 
a brood of young ones came, half-swim- 
ming, half -fluttering down in our direc- 
tion, and began to sport in the waters at 
our feet. They had probably been dis- 
turbed by Sir John and the boat from 
the other end of the lake. 

And while we were watching them we 
heard a faint plaintive little quack ; and 
looking up, at last detected a ripple a 
hundred yards or so away in the direc- 
tion from which the brood came. It 
marked the approach of some tiny object 
scarcely distinguishable in the distance, 
but it was advancing rapidly, and as it 
neared us we decided it to be a stray 
duckling deserted by the mother in her 
flight. It continued to give utterance to 
the same pathetic little cries, and when 
it at last rejoined its family there was 
something human ill its joy. 
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**Do you remember the conclusion we 
once arrived at?" I asked my companion. 
**That the Alpha and the Omega of all 
things was love — love of order, the first 
cause, and the end — when gravitation, 
representing attraction (but another 
form of love), brings all nature together 
and makes it one." 

"And the betwixt and between," she 
asked. **What conclusion did we come 
to about it?" 

**That equally love applied to the be- 
twixt and the between too — love which 
must be more powerful than hate : other- 
wise, the world would have come to an 
end, and humanity with it. Love is the 
only thing in life that makes life worth 
the living," I continued, **and love of 
life, the principle that keeps life going. 
Therefore, love is also the predominating 
motive of the intermediate state — exist- 
ence." 

**Why do you call yourself middle 
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aged?" she inquired with the abruptness 
she had recently developed as a habit. 

**Well, am I not approaching middle 
age?" escaped me in my surprise. 

**You are young — there is not a gray 
hair in your head." 

** Isn't there?" I asked for the want of 
a better retort. 

**Do you remember that hat box of 
yours?" she inquired after a pause. 
That hat box?" I repeated. 
Yes, the one that you recovered the 
other day after its long desertion." 

**0f course," was my reply. "But 
what in the world put that hat box in 
your mind?" 

**It is always in my mind since we 
found it," she replied. ** After so long a 
time you opened it, and there was nothing 
there — no hat — ^not even a paper — no 
nothing." 

**It typified the conclusion arrived at 
by the ghosts," I smiled. 
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"To me it typified your life/* 

•*Mylife!" 

"Its disappointments — ^its inutility — its 
nothingness." 

"But my life has not been entirely in- 
utile." 

"I do not allude to material accom- 
plishments, but I mean it typifies the 
blankness of your life — its hopelessness, 
and all the blame attaches to me." She 
burst into tears. 

I tried to argue with her. 

"No, no, it is my fault. But for me, 
you might have married — ^have had chil- 
dren — have been forced into a career, and 
have been useful and happy. I realized 
it all that day you met her at Oxford." 

"You are nervous, hysterical," I said. 

"Yes, yes, very likely, and I want to 
die." 

I chided her. I drew nearer to her. I 
took her hand and at last, oh God! I 
pressed her to my heart. Then it was 
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all revealed to me. Love was the prin- 
ciple of creation — ^thc all — that makes 
life tolerable, and I had been the last to 
recognize it in my own behalf. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

I HAVE BUINED TWO MEK's LIVES AND MT 



OWN9 SHE OBIED. 

Whetheb it was because of the fulness 
of my thoughts or because the boat, 
when it came back to fetch us, swerved, 
or owing to my awkwardness in assisting 
Blanche to embark, but I jostled Sir John 
who was standing in the bow to receive 
us. In trying to prevent a capsize, he 
sprang into the water. It was deeper 
than he imagined, and he was wet to the 
waist. 

Fate waits like a cat to make her on- 
slaught complete. A raw, chilly wind 
sprang up to replace the balmy breath of 
spring, and in driving home, which he 
persisted in doing, Sir John got chilled. 
The next morning, he had, to his ex- 
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treme surprise, a slight fever. I never 
saw any one so annoyed as he was. 

''The idea that a souse in a lake like 
that should have laid me up," he ex- 
claimed. "It's absolutely too ridiculous. 
Why, in the hunting field I've been wet 
for hours, time and again," and for three 
days he absolutely refused to allow us 
to summon medical aid. 

It was the evening of the fourth day 
that an increased restlessness convinced 
his wife that he should no longer be hu- 
mored. She sent me in search of a phy- 
sician. One returned with me, but in 
spite of all his efforts the patient grew 
steadily worse with the night. In the 
morning Dr. Sinclaire pronounced the 
case typhoid fever. With hysterical 
anxiety she nursed him, and I assisted 
her. 

**I know he is going to die," she cried 
one evening a few days later. ''I have 
rumed two men's lives and my own." 
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CHAPTER XXXIl. 

"all thbee in the next wobld just as 

we webe on eabth.** 

But Sir John did not die. So carefully 
did we tend him that, on the contrary, he 
turned the crisis of his illness, and 
slowly began to mend. The peculiarity 
of these big strong men is that they suc- 
cumb easily to the first attacks of dis- 
ease, but as readily respond to treatment. 

During all his illness and his convales- 
cence I never saw Blanche alone except 
once. She did not avoid me, but her 
duties in the sick-room absorbed so much 
of her time that she scarce allowed her- 
self leisure to eat or to sleep. Again and 
again both her husband and myself re- 
monstrated with her, trying to persuade 
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her to take more rest; but she refused, 
growing wan and thin in the discharge of 
her duties. I was almost as glad on her 
account as on Sir John's when we at last 
got him into a carriage and took him for 
a drive. The fresh air acted like a 
charm, and it delighted me to see the 
color come back to his cheeks, and the 
old hearty air reassert itself. It even 
seemed that Blanche was improved by 
the drive. Alas ! appearances are decep- 
tive. I had decided that with Sir John's 
return to health it behooved me to make 
a move and withdraw forever from my 
two friends, but it was a week later before 
I could summon up the necessary courage 
to make the announcement to either. 

It was so hard to break away from 
them. It seemed like relinquishing the 
best part of my life. Though he was 
now almost himself again. Sir John re- 
tired early, and one night when she went 
to see him in bed, I stepped out on the 
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balcony. Shall I ever forget that night? 
The moon glittered on Napoleon upon his 
lofty column in the center of the square, 
and bathed the further side in a soft 
milky light. From up the Rue Castigli- 
one, as far as I could see from my posi- 
tion, the lanterns of approaching vehicles 
shone like a long, attenuated stream of 
fire, to break into detached sparks when 
they reached and scattered over the open 
space below; while the street noises — 
the patter, patter of the horses* feet on 
the asphalt, the **eh, la bas** of the 
coachmen, the sharp crack of their 
whips, all re-echo, to this day, in the 
chasms of my memory. 

Where are those voices now? Where 
those noises? Like the lights extin- 
guished? There is always something 
peculiarly impressive to me in the sight 
of a crowded street — this momentary 
juxtaposition of elements never to be 
brought together in exactly the same 
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combination again— if the world should 
live a million times as long as it has 
already lived. 

A similar reflection always occurs to 
me with a photograph of a crowd, and I 
wonder what has become of its compo- 
nent parts — each one of whom, down to 
the shadowiest face in the background 
— has a history, a personality, a future, 
and a past as important to its possessor 
as yours or mine, and whose brain is as 
full of the very thoughts too, that en- 
ter into our souls. 

She was by my side, and her touch 
aroused me. It recalled me also to the 
decision I had formed. My hand took 
her hand as my arms leaned on the bal- 
ustrade. 

"Blanche dear,*' I said very gently, "I 
am going to leave you. It is best for all 
our sakes.** 

She shuddered. "Not yet— not yet!'* 
she cried. 
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''But I must. It is more than human 
nature can stand, Blanche, to be near 
you, and yet to have you separated from 
me by another life so dear to me as Sir 
John's. I will go away — and will try to 
forget. But remember this. So far from 
thinking you have injured my life in the 
way that you imagine, it is not so. All 
the happiness — ^all the brightness I have 
enjoyed comes from you and John. 

**I am nothing but a dreamer — ^no cir- 
cumstances or conditions could have 
made me aught else, and the career, the 
wife, the family you think I might have 
enjoyed had we never met, are but the 
creations of your own kindly imagina- 
tion. You alone I could have married, 
but I would not have made you happy, 
and this recognition would have made 
me wretched. Therefore, it is better for 
us all that you have been the wife of 
dear John. He is worth ten of me, and 
his pThiilosophy is the best of all — to have 
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no philosophy and to do always what he 
deems right. Dear Blanche, dearest 
little Blanche/' I continued, drawing 
her nearer to me, **I love you — I love 
you with a love that surpasses my power 
to express — a love that is too spiritual 
for earthly contact. To-morrow I shall 
start for India." 

"Not yet — not yet — you will not leave 
us yet," she repeated. 

••I must." 

"I will free you, and you will not have 
long to wait," she said. 

•'What do you mean?" 

**Do you remember one evening when 
we were talking of mind transfer! ence 
and second sight?" 

I signified assent. 

"I think I can see into the future now. 
Henry, everything is passing away from 
me, and I feel myself on the edge of that 
mysterious land we have so often dis- 
cussed. But you will come to me, 
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Henry. We will all three be together, 
just as we have been in this world. Oh, 
Henry — Henry ! once you said sympathy 
between man and woman argued a pre- 
vious union in some previous state. 
There will be another state hereafter, 
and we will come together again, will we 
not? All three just as we have been on 
earth.'* 

**Dearest Blanche, do calm yourself,** 
I cried. "You rend my soul.** 

She went on. "The true life is not in 
this world. This is a brief span of con- 
sciousness — a little iridescent bubble, if 
you like, to float for a moment on the 
tide, and then to return to the water 
whence it came — its proper, its own, its 
eternal part.'* 

She tried to leave me. I retained her. 

"Are you ill?" 

"I am tired — very tired,** she cried, 
and she broke away. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE TOWEB OF SILENCE FOE THE GBIEF 
THAT CANNOT BE SPOKEN. 

Thebe was something in her eyes that 
spoke more clearly to me than her lips. 
I knew, I knew, some instinct assured 
me, the release would come from her. 
She retired to her room, and on the mor- 
row she did not appear, nor on the fol- 
lowing day. The third day she had a 
high fever. A shake of the head from 
the doctor and a blank, frightened look 
from Sir John told me the story. I 
could not listen to the former's diagno- 
sis — a depleted system, overfatigue in 
nursing, and, moreover, subjection to the 
same conditions to which her husband 
had so lately yielded, had brought their 
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natural results. I accepted the physi- 
cian's encouragement in the spirit in 
which it was intended, but had very- 
little hope from the first. 

1 knew what meant the loss of will 
power in that dread disease. Why 
linger over details? I helped to encour- 
age her husband. I smoked, I talked 
with him during the intervals of his 
nursing, and I even laughed. When the 
strain was no longer tolerable, I fled the 
house and revisited every spot where to- 
gether we had lately been, and which 
was thus sanctified by her presence. I 
drove, for instance, to my old domicile 
on the outskirts of Paris, but did not 
make my coming known to the inmates, 
for there is a sympathy, however sin- 
cere, that overwhelms, and the Tower 
of Silence in the Parsee's land is the 
best solace for the grief that cannot be 
spoken. 

Again I visited the islet in the lake of 
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the Bois, and watched the waters under 
the boughs of the trees. The same brood 
of ducks were there, and I seemed to 
recognize the little truant of so short 
a time before. I even stopped before 
the dressmaker's where she had tried 
on the costume. It was still in the win- 
dow, and again I could see her in my 
mind's eye when it clothed her dear 
form. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE VIOLONCELLO HAS A VOICE AS WELL AS 
A SOUL — AND BOTH WEKE STILLED. 

One afternoon found me near the 
Round Point, in a chair facing the 
Champs Elys^es, and endeavoring to 
lose myself in the scene before me. 
What a wealth of luxury it is which 
sweeps down that broad roadway daily 
at about 6 o'clock! Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances Paris may cheer, and yet, in 
the face of any sorrow, Paris somehow 
appears heartless. The very blueness 
of the sky, the greenness of the trees, 
the brightness of the houses, all that at- 
mospheric and materialistic beauty which 
my pen has sought to portray* become 
pitiless and unite in mocking you. 
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I was indulging in these reflections 
when a figure approached. **How is 
she?*' asked a voice in my ear. I awoke 
from my reverie, and recognized the 
young violoncellist, whom we had left 
in London. His presence recalled a 
couple of letters of inquiry which he had 
sent me, and to which I am ashamed to 
say no reply had been sent. 

He took his seat beside me. "You 
would not inform me of her condition," 
he continued, **so it behooved me to 
come over to Paris and learn for my- 
self. I arrived this morning, have just 
visited your hotel, but could obtain no 
satisfactory news.** 

"How did you know she was ill?" I 
asked. 

"One morning, two weeks ago it was, 
I took up my violoncello, and began to 
practice. There seemed something 
wrong. Its tone was chilled — its spirit 
gone. I am superstitious about these 
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things. A violoncello has a soul as well 

as a voice. It told me a friend was 

suffering. Who has been to me the 

friend that she has?" 
He walked along with me when 1 rose, 

and he purchased some flowers which he 
made me promise to deliver to her. 
Then he left me. 

But why dwell on these sad days? I had 
gone through life as a dreamer, perform- 
ing its practical oflSces, as in a kind of 
trance— my real life being the dream- 
life. Now a sorrow, a real sorrow, faced 
me. Say what you may against the 
dream— 'life, the dreamer retains his 
youth longer than other men. It is the 
activities that exhaust the nervous sys- 
tem, and here at forty I still was young 
and, being young, could feel. 

It was the night of the fourteenth day, 
about midnight, that Sir John came to 
my room. 
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"Get up," he said. 

I knew what he wanted, since a turn 
for the worse before retiring had pre- 
pared me, and my clothes had not been 
removed. I followed him, and together 
we entered her room. I took my place 
on one side of the bed, as Sir John stood 
on the other. She held out her two 
hands. We each took one. For a mo- 
ment she looked at us, and then that 
light which must come from heaven 
played on her lips and her spirit fled to 
the spirit land we had so often discussed. 

"Oh, John, my friend, I loved her 
too,'' I cried in my agony. 

He looked at me with dazed eyes. 
"My dear old friend," he answered, as 
he clasped my other hand — "to know her 
was to love her." 

Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mor- 
talia tangunt. 

THE END. 
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